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STEPHEN F. AUSTIN* 
EUGENE C. BARKER 


Considering the difficulties of his task, the completeness of his 
responsibility for its accomplishment, and its far-reaching results, 
Stephen F. Austin has claims to being the greatest colonial propri- 
etary in American history. ‘ 

He was born in Wythe County, Virginia, November 3, 1793, 
moved to Missouri at the age of five, spent four years (1804-1808) 
at different Connecticut schools and two at Transylvania Uni- 
versity, and then, at the age of seventeen, returned to Missouri, 
with schooling complete, to plunge into his father’s complex busi- 
ness, a part of which he took over in 1817. In 1813 he was elected 
to the territorial legislature of Missouri, and by successive re- 
elections served until 1819; in 1815 Governor Clark gave him an 
adjutant’s commission in the Missouri militia; in 1818 he became 
a director in the ill-fated Bank of St. Louis; two years later Gov- 
ernor Miller appointed him judge of the federal circuit of Arkansas ; 
and at the beginning of 1821 he was editing a newspaper at New 
Orleans.’ With training and experience of such breadth and ver- 

*This paper was read before a joint meeting of the American Historical 
and Mississippi Valley Historical Associations at Philadelphia, December 


28, 1917. It is here reprinted from the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review of June, 1918. 

*The statements of this paragraph are drawn from a sketch of Moses 
Austin, written by Stephen I’. Austin. and one of Stephen F. Austin, 
written by his nephew, Colonel Guy M. Bryan, in Wooten (editor), A 
Comprehensive History of Texas, I, 439-447 (Dallas, 1898). I have con- 
firmed all of them from contemporary documents, except dates of service 
in the Missouri Legislature. 
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satility and with his intimate knowledge of frontier life, Austin 
at twenty-eight was well prepared to be the founder and patriarchal 
ruler of a wildnerness commonwealth. 

He embarked with his father somewhat dubiously upon the colo- 
nization of Texas,? and it was partly in obedience to his father’s 
dying wish that he determined to continue the undertaking alone.* 
But having begun, he spent himself in singular devotion to the 
healthy growth of Texas and the welfare of the colonists whom his 
influence brought to the country and for whose prosperity he felt a 
personal responsibility. In moments of despondency, when par- 
ticularly harassed by public duties and anxieties, he longed for “a 
small farm, a moderate independence, and a wife,’* but for the 
most part he had no time for thoughts of self. His conception of 
his task extended farther than the mere planting of a number of 
families in an uninhabited waste; it was to create there a high 
toned, intelligent, prosperous, and happy society. “Such an en- 
terprise as the one I undertook in settling an uninhabited country,” 
he wrote in 1832, 


must necessarily pass through three regular gradations. The first 
step was to overcome the roughness of the wilderness, and may be 
compared to the labor of the farmer on a piece of ground covered 
with woods, bushes, and brambles, which must be cut down and 
cleared away, and the roots grubbed out before it can be cultivated. 
The second step was to pave the way for civilization and lay the 
foundation for lasting productive advancement in wealth, morality, 
and happiness. This step might be compared to the ploughing, 
harrowing, and sowing the ground after it is cleared. The third 
and last and most important step is to give proper and healthy 
direction to public opinion, morality, and education . . . to 
give tone, character, and consistency to society, which, to continue 


*Moses Austin to Stephen F. Austin, May 22, 1821, Austin Papers, Uni- 
versty of Texas: “TI can now go forward with confidence and I hope and 
pray you will discharge your doubts as to the Enterprise.” Austin to 
Wharton, April 24, 1829, Austin Papers: “I myself believed that the 
probabilities of failure or success were almost equal.” 

®Mary Austin (mother of Stephen) to Stephen F. Austin, June 8, 1821, 
Austin Papers: “he called me to his bedside and with much distress and 
difficulty of speech beged me to tell you to take his place and if god in 
his wisdom thought best to disappoint him in the accomplishment of his 
wishes and plans formed, he prayed him to extend his goodness to you 
and enable you to go on with the business in the same way he would have 
done.” 

‘Austin to W. C. Carr, March 4, 1829, Austin Papers. 
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the simile, is gathering in the harvest and applying it to the pro- 
motion of human happiness. In trying to lead the colony through 
these gradations my task has been one of continued hard labor. 
I have been clearing away brambles, laying foundations, sowing 
the seed. The genial influences of cultivated society will be like 
the sun shedding light, fragrance, and beauty.® 


Ten years of retrospect no doubt helped him to formulate this 
statement of his purpose, but it is perfectly clear that his aim 
was in mind from the beginning. To another correspondent he 
wrote: 

“My ambition has been to succeed in redeeming Texas from its 
wilderness state by means of the plough alone, in spreading over 
it North American population, enterprise and intelligence, in do- 
ing this I hoped to make the fortunes of thousands and my own 
amongst the rest. . . . I think I derived more satisfaction 
from the view of flourishing farms springing up in this wilderness 
than military or political chieftains do from the retrospect of their 
victorious campaigns. My object is to build up, for the present as 
well as for future generations. . . . I deemed the object lauda- 
ble and honorable and worthy the attention of honorable men.”* 


In some ways the time was ripe for his undertaking in 1821. 
The westward movement had crossed the Mississippi and reached 
the borders of Texas, and the panic of 1819 and the reorganization 
of the land system of the United States in 1820 co-operated to 
stimulate emigration to lands that combined the attractions of 
princely abundance, accessibility, fertility, and cheapness that 
amounted in effect to a free gift. Austin’s greatness, therefore, 
consists not in having overcome difficulties of transportation and 
communication to induce reluctant colonists to reclaim a distant 
and inhospitable land, but in the tact with which, on the one hand, 
he governed his independent western frontiersmen, curbing their 
intolerance of the “foreigner” and their disgust at his political 
ineptitude, while, on the other, he won and held the confidence of 
Mexican statesmen, soothing their fear of the disloyalty of the 
colonists and the ultimate absorption of Texas by the United States. 
Austin stated his problem in a very few words in a letter of 1829: 


SAustin to his cousin, Mrs. Mary Austin Holley, January 14, 1832 
(copy), Austin Papers, in file of July, 1831. 
*Austin to Wharton, April 24, 1829, Austin Papers. 
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I had an ignorant, whimsical, selfish and suspicious set of rulers 
over me to keep good natured, a perplexed, confused colonization 
law to execute, and an unruly set of North American frontier re- 
publicans to controul who felt that they were sovereigns, for they 
knew that they were beyond the arm of the Govt. or of law, unless 
it pleased them to be controuled.* 


Fortunately, though it seemed to him ruinously unfortunate at 
the time, the revolution and the political upheaval incident to the 
establishment of Mexican independence carried Austin to Mexico 
in the spring of 1822, after many of his colonists had already ar- 
rived, and kept him there for a year securing confirmation of his 
grant, which had been made by the Spanish régime. There during 
the brief space of eleven months he saw the executive government 
go through the stages of a regency, an empire, and a military 
triumvirate. Iturbide elevating himself to the imperial throne 
by Napoleonic methods and being himself overthrown by 
Santa Anna posing as a liberal—while the legislature trav- 
eled through a provisional junta gubernativa, a sovereign 
elected congress, a rump (the junta nacional instituyente), and 
back again, after the fall of Iturbide, to the congress. With little 
money, and reduced at last to the extremity of selling his watch, 
Austin possessed his soul in such patience as he could and gently 
nagged a national colonization law through Iturbide’s rump parlia- 
ment, only to have it annulled by the return of the legitimate con- 
gress and its sweeping decree repealing all acts of the empire. He 
had won his case, however, and congress instructed the executive 
to confirm his contract in the terms of the imperial law. Inci- 
dentally he had learned the language, gained the confidence and 
esteem of such men as Anastacio Bustamante, Lorenzo de Zavala, 
Ramos Arispe, and Lucas Alaman, and obtained an insight into 
Mexican personal and official character that was the key to his 
future success. For a foreigner he had exercised a remarkable 
influence upon the shifting committees of the various legislative 
bodies. He was largely responsible for the passage of the coloni- 
zation law,® tried his hand at drafting an imperial constitution 


Tbid. 

‘Austin’s explanation to the colonists concerning charges for land, June 
5, 1824, Austin Papers, miscellaneous: “I can without boasting say that 
my constant Exertions and importunity with the Members both directly 
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which combined some of the features of the Constitution of the 
United States with the Spanish constitution of 1812,° and, on his 
departure, left with Ramos Arispe a document*® which probably in 
considerable degree shaped the acta constitutiva, the provisional 
constitution which bridged the transition from empire to federal 
republic. 

Austin returned to Texas with extraordinary powers. The gov- 
ernor had already invested him with general authority to govern 
the colony until the regular state administration could be extended 
to it,11 and now, by decree of the national government, this power 
was more specifically defined and enlarged. He was supreme judge, 
save that in capital cases he must submit his decision to the com- 
mandant general of the Eastern Interior Provinces before execu- 
tion; he could issue regulations for the government of the settle- 
ments when the national laws did not apply; he was commander of 
the militia, which it was his duty to keep in efficient state of or- 
ganization, with the title of lieutenant colonel, and with authority 
to wage offensive and defensive war on the Indians;* he had sole 


and indirectly through my friends produced this law.” See also Austin to 
Governor Trespalacios, January 8, 1823, Austin Papers. 

*Draft in English with partial translation into Spanish, March 29-30, 
1823, Austin Papers, miscellaneous. There are also in this collection 
“Plan for organization of Congress for the Empire of Mexico,” August, 
1822, and “Reflections Addresed to the Junta Instituyente,” January 16, 
1823. 

Plan de las bases organicas y fundamentales para el establecimiento 
de una Republica federada en el Anahuae.” This is endorsed by Austin: 
“Copy of a Plan by S. F. Austin in May 1823 in Monterrey translated by 
Mercado, and delivered to Ramos Arispe and the Comdt, General Felipe 
de la Garza—both of whom were at that time in Monterrey.” The docu- 
ment shows interlineations and suggestions in Arispe’s hand, and he added, 
“T think it very important that this plan be immediately printed.” Aus- 
tin himself believed that the plan “had much influence in giving unity of 
intention and direction to the Federal party.” As he says, “Arispe was 
the chairman of the committee who drew up the Acta Constitutiva, and 
a comparison of that act with this plan will show a very striking simi- 
larity” (A Comprehensive History of Texas, I, 490). The document is 
in Austin Papers, miscellaneous. In an article in THE SOUTHWESTERN 
HISTORICAL QUARTERLY, XX, 19-27, Marion John Atwood emphasizes the 
Spanish sources of the Acta Constitutiva. I have not as yet had the 
opportunity to study the influence of Austin’s draft. 

"For these powers: Martinez to Austin, August 24, 1821, in A Com- 
prehensive History of Texas, I, 472. 

“Documents in A Comprehensive History of Texas, I, 473-475; Austin 
to Garza, May 27, 1823, and Garza to Austin, June 16, 1823, Spanish 
Records, Vol. 54, p. 84, and Translations of Records, Vol. 1, p. 14, Gen- 
eral Land Office, Austin, Texas. 
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power to admit immigrants to or exclude them from his colony, 
which covered an area larger than Massachusetts; and, acting with 
a commissioner appointed by the governor, he could give title to 
married men for 4,600 acres of land, subject to improvement in 
two years, and could greatly augment that amount to men with 
large families, or who established gins, sawmills, or other public 
conveniences.*® 

Most of this power Austin retained for seven years. The legis- 
lature, it is true, was organized in 1824, when Texas was united 
with Coahuila to the south, but, aside from passing the state colo- 
nization law, its attention until 1827 was centered on the formation 
of the constitution, so that there was very little legislation for 
Texas. A local ayuntamiento or municipal government was estab- 
lished in 1828, but for several years this took little of the burden 
of administration from Austin, because, though he steadily re- 
fused to accept office in the ayuntamiento, the members of that 
body looked to him for guidance and both state and federal authori- 
ties showed a disposition to hold him responsible for the smooth 
working of the local government, while of the land system he 
retained direction throughout the colonial period. From inclina- 
tion as well as from necessity, he followed democratic methods of 
administration, dividing the colony into districts and allowing the 
inhabitants to elect alcaldes, or justices of the peace, and militia 
officers, himself hearing appeals from the former and directing the 
latter. But in the matter of legislation he acted alone, promulgat- 
ing, with the approval of the political chief at San Antonio, a brief 
civil and criminal code which was in operation for five years. In 
his management of the lands of the colony he followed from the 
beginning the practice of issuing titles only on official surveys and 
of recording in permanent form all papers connected with the title, 
including the surveyor’s plat of the land. The government made 
no allowance for the expenses of administration, and in the early 
days taxation was impossible, so that, except for fees of alcaldes 
and constables, the cost of government fell heavily upon Austin. 
This was particularly true of his management of the land business, 
while he was at constant expense also in entertaining travelers and 


*Austin’s power to grant lands in his colony is defined in the imperial 
colonization law of January 3, 1823, for which see Gammel, Laws of 
Texas, I, 27-30 (Austin, 1898). 
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prospectors, sending expresses, giving presents to Indians, and 
often furnishing munitions and supplies for Indian campaigns." 

Anticipating some of these expenses, and wishing also, naturally, 
compensation for his industry and enterprise, Austin had, before 
planting a single colonist, arranged, with the knowledge of Governor 
Martinez, to collect 124 cents an acre for the land in his grant, as- 
suming himself the cost of surveying land and of issuing and 
recording titles. He advertised this in plain and unambiguous 
terms, and the original settlers accepted it gladly, because else- 
where in Texas they had no right to settle or acquire land at all. 
The imperial colonization law of 1823, in accordance with whose 
terms, after its repeal, Austin’s grant was confirmed, greatly en- 
larged the headrights which he had planned to allow settlers and 
provided that he himself should receive as compensation for his 
labors some 65,000 acres for each two hundred families that he in- 
troduced. Whether this was intended to annul the 124 cent agree- 
ment is open to question. Austin thought not, and so explained 
on his return from Mexico in the summer of 1823. Where each 
settler could have 4,600 acres for the asking, the empresario’s 
65,000 acres were not likely to yield much ready money for current 
expenses. Nevertheless, some of the colonists now objected to 
the payment and carried their complaint to the political chief, 
who had replaced the governor at San Antonio, and he ruled against 
Austin’s right to charge for the lands. Instead, he fixed a scale 
of fees for the surveyor, the land commissioner, and the state, 
which Austin thought had no warrant in law. He contented him- 
self, however, with making a straightforward defense of his reasons 
for charging the fee, pointing out the risks, hardships, sacrifices, 
and expenses he had suffered, and asking plainly if he had not given 
in labor and responsibility the equivalent of the 124 cents an acre 
which the colonists had agreed to pay him, or whether they could 
or would have obtained anything, except through his exertions. 
Many considered themselves in equity bound by their contracts, 
one declaring that no candid man in the colony denied the obliga- 
tion, but Austin relinquished them all and made an arrangement 
with Bastrop for a division of the fee which the political chief had 


“For this paragraph see an article by the writer, “The Government of 
Austin’s Colony,” in THE QUARTERLY, XXI, 223-252 (January, 1918). 
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prescribed for the latter as commissioner. It yielded much less 
than his contracts with the colonists would have done, but it 
avoided friction between them and the political chief. The colo- 
nization law which the legislature passed in 1825 recognized the 
justice of Austin’s position and authorized empresarios to collect 
a fee from their settlers in addition to the generous premium of 
land allowed by the state.’® 

A few of the colonists were already grumbling because they saw 
Austin granting three, four, and five leagues to some while he 
allowed them only a paltry 4,600 acres. They were ignorant of 
Spanish and knew nothing of his powers except what he or his 
secretary and the commissioner Bastrop told them. Might he not 
be imposing upon them and exploiting them for his own advantage ? 
Had he any authority either to grant land or govern the colony? 
The political chief’s interference in the matter of the fees helped 
to strengthen their suspicion, and uneasy whispers increased to a 
respectable rumble of discontent. The political chief assured them 
that Austin’s authority was ample in every respect, but the excite- 
ment subsided slowly and did not disappear until Austin convinced 
the leaders of his power by arresting them and threatening to send 
them to San Antonio for trial. The threat and a heart to heart 
talk were sufficient, and they soon hecame his staunch support- 
ers.‘ Austin ascribed much of his trouble to the colonists’ 
ignorance of the language, their exercise of the sacred American 
right to abuse a public official, and the absence of definite laws. 


You know [he wrote in 1825] that it is innate in an American 
to suspect and abuse a public officer whether he deserves it or not. 
I have a mixed multitude to deal with, collected from all quarters, 
strangers to each other, to me, and to the laws and language of the 
country. They came here with all the ideas of Americans and 
expect to see and understand the laws they are governed by, 

Could I have shown them a law defining positively the quantity 
of land they were to get and no more and a code of laws by which 
they were to be governed I should have had no difficulty—but they 
saw at once that my powers were discretionary, and that a very 
great augmentation to their grants could be made, and thus the 


“For this paragraph, [bid.; also a very excellent dicussion of the same 
subject by Lester G. Bugbee in “Some Difficulties of a Texas Empresario,” 
Publications of the Southern History Association, April, 1899, pp. 97-101. 

“Tbid., and Bugbee, as cited, 101-109. 
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colonization law itself and the authority vested in me under that 
law holds me up as a public mark to be shot at.” 


With the readiness of the colonists to ‘growl’ and ‘grumble’ and 
‘mutter, “without knowing why, or without being able to explain 
why,” he was not, however, disposed to quarrel. 


It arose [he said] from a principle which is common to all North 
Americans, a feeling which is the natural offspring of the un- 
bounded republican liberty enjoyed by all classes in the United 
States; . . . jealousy of those in office, jealousy of undue en- 
croachments on personal rights, and a general repugnance to every- 
thing that wore the semblance of a stretch of power.** 


Another duty that brought Austin some enemies and much an- 
noyance was that of keeping criminals and men of bad character 
out of the colony. He required certificates of character from all 
who obtained land, and though, in the nature of things, these cer- 
tificates could be hardly more than formal statements of “parties 
unknown,” he made remarkably few mistakes.1° He banished 
several from the colony in 1823 and 1824 under threat of severe 
corporal punishment, and in one case appplied the lash. Some of 
the exiles took refuge in the neighboring colony of the Mexican 
empresario De Leén and avenged themselves by making false re- 
ports about Austin to the government, and others settled in the 


“Austin to Edwards, September 15, 1825, Austin Papers. 


*Austin to White, March 31, 1829, Austin Papers. This letter was pub- 
lished in the Texas History Teachers’ Bulletin (University of Texas), Feb- 
ruary, 1917, pp. 41-45. 

*“No person will be admited as a settler who does not produce satis- 
factory evidence of having supported the character of a moral, sober, and 
industrious citizen.”—From a printed permit (1821) to settle in Austin’s 
first colony. Austin endeavored to have immigrants present testimonials 
from the justice of the peace or some other local official of their former 
residence in the United States, but this was not always possible, and it 
is evident that many were received on the recommendation of settlers al- 
ready in the colony, on very short acquaintance, one may suspect. There 
is abundant evidence, however, that Austin tried to give this requirement 
a real meaning. See, for example, entries in “Register of Families in 
Austin’s Colony,” General Land Office, Austin, Texas: “John H. Jones, 
single man, wants a place below tract where John Williams lives 
and as he is an entire stranger I have required him to produce me satis- 
factory evidence of his moral conduct? (p. 16); “Henry Martin, Mary 
his wife, 1 male child, 3 female children . . . has presented no ree- 
ommendations—his reception as a colonist is to be subject to future evac- 
uation—no certificate is issued ‘to him, and it is entirely optionary with 
the empresario to receive him or not” (p. 18, June 17, 1831). 
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no man’s land on the borders of Louisiana and Arkansas and de- 
terred honest emigrants from proceeding to Texas by tales of vio- 
lence and anarchy. To an enquirer alarmed by such stories in 
1829 Austin wrote, “in proportion to our numbers, we are as en- 
lightened, as moral, as good, and as ‘law abiding’ men, as can be 
found in any part of the United States, and greatly more so than 
ever settled a frontier’—an opinion whose substantial accuracy 
the historian must confirm.?® For, besides the supervision of im- 
migrants which good policy as well as law required, the great ma- 
jority, especially of the earlier colonists, were men of family, seek- 
ing homes, not speculators or adventurers. The state colonization 
law of 1825 put a premium on marriage by allowing married men 
four times as much land as unmarried men, while Austin had 
previously required ten single men to unite into a “family” to 
obtain a league, the headright of a married man. 

It would be impossible to exaggerate Austin’s labors in the early 
years of the colony. A letter to the political chief in 1826 gives a 
clue to their character and variety. He had left San Felipe on 
April 4 to point out some land recently conceded to one of the 
state officials and had been detained by excessive rains and swollen 
streams until the 29th. On May 1 he had begun the trial of 
an important case that had lasted seven days; at the same time 
he had had to entertain a delegation of the Tonkaway Indians, and 
make preparations for a campaign against another tribe; to talk 
to and answer questions of many “foreigners” who had come to 
look at the country, explaining and translating the federal con- 
stitution and some of the laws for them; to receive and pass upon 
applications for land, hear reports and issue instructions to sur- 
veyors; and to correspond with superior civil and military officers. 
This, the 8th, his first free day since returning, was mail day, and 
he had received two communications and dispatched five.2! Too 
much of his time, he once complained, was consumed in settling 
“neighborhood disputes about cows and calves,’”’*? but it was the 
patience with which he devoted himself to the minutiae of the 





See Bugbee, as cited, 109-113, and Austin to White, as in note 18. 
There are a great many manuscripts in the Austin Papers bearing out 
this paragraph. 

*Austin to Political Chief, May 8, 1826, General Land Office, Vol. 54, 
p. 26. 

“Austin to Bell, April 16, 1830, Austin Papers. 
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colony as well as his intelligence and ability in more important 
things that accounts for his success. During these years he gath- 
ered by painstaking surveys and personal observations data for a 
map of Texas, published by Tanner in 1829; charted Galveston 
Bay and the several harbors and navigable rivers of the state; 
promoted trade with the United States and kept a stream of immi- 
grants flowing into the colony; encouraged the erection of gins and 
sawmills and the establishment of schools; and exercised through- 
out a most remarkable influence over the legislature at Saltillo in 
matters affecting the interest of the colony. To mention but a 
few instances of this, he was responsible in considerable degree for 
the liberal terms of the colonization law, his arguments prevented 
the constitutional abolition of slavery in 1827 and secured the 
labor law of the next year permitting the continued introduction 
of slaves in the form of indented servants, and in 1829 his desire 
to protect the colonists against suit for debts contracted before com- 
ing to the country found expression in what we should now con- 
sider a sweeping homestead law. He himself was a member of 
the legislature in 1831-1832, and was re-elected in 1834 but was 
prevented from serving by his detention in Mexico.** 

Burdened as he was with the affairs of his own colony, he found 
time to answer the calls of others. He repeatedly exerted himself 
to obtain titles for families who had drifted in and settled on the 
eastern border of the province before the passage of the coloniza- 
tion law; and he was always ready to give other empresarios the 
benefit of his knowledge and experience. DeWitt was deeply in- 
debted to him for such success as he enjoyed, Burnet drew heavily 
upon him, and Edwards received advice that ought to have saved 
him from the folly of the Fredonian rebellion. He perzeived very 
clearly the mutual interest of all in the peaceful and rapid develop- 
ment of Texas, and, with the field so vast and the laborers so few, 
he welcomed every additional effort in the promotion of that end. 
Some of his fellow-empresarios, however, without his vision and 
interest in the permanent growth of the country, doubted his sin- 
cerity and blamed him for embarrassments and failures due to 
their own impatience, greed, and unwillingness to adapt themselves 


*EKach statement in this paragraph is based on abundance of manu- 
seript sources in the Austin Papers. 
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to Mexican racial characteristics and sensibilities. What was 
needed in Texas he said was 


men, . . . not open mouthed politicians, nor selfish visionary 
speculators, nor jealous ambitious declamitory demagogues who 
will irritate the public mind by inflamitory criticisms about tem. 
porary evils and by indulging in vague surmises. We need men of 
enlightened judgement, disinterested prudence, and reflection, with 
a great stock of patience, unshaken perseverance and integrity of 
purpose. Men who will calmly put their shoulders to the wheel 
and toil for the good of others as well as for their own, and who 
will be contented to rise with the country without [trying] to 
force it forward prematurely to overtop the genl. level of pros- 
perity by undue individual advancement. A band of such men 
firmly linked together by the bonds of mutual confidence and 
unity of purpose and action could and would make Texas the 
garden of North America.** 


He did not, of course, as we have seen, escape misconstruction 
by his own colonists, but this he philosophically recognized as 
inevitable, and even necessary, in a way to the success of the colony. 


To have been universally popular amongst the settlers for the 
first two or three years [he said] would have endangered all, for 
it would have excited vague jealousies in the [fear?] alone that ] 
was conciliating popular favor in order to wield it in a particular 
way. To have been universally unpopular endangered all in an- 
other way, for it would have totally destroyed that degree of popular 
confidence and character abroad which was necessary to draw emi- 
gration and it would also have deprived me of the power of con- 
trouling the settlers sufficiently to have prevented them from de- 
stroying themselves. . . . The reflecting and worthy part of 
the settlers have always adhered to me firmly throughout. [The 
other class] abused me over their grog and at times have had weight 
enough to require humoring and management to keep within 
bounds, but they effectually removed all suspicion that I was court- 
ing the favor of a rabble for the purpose of wielding it, and in this 
way they did me and the colony a service, though without know- 
ing or intending it, and I used their abuse of me to advance the 
public good and establish myself more firmly in the confidence of 
my rulers.?° 

He was conservative in declaring that the “reflecting and worthy 
part of the settlers” adhered to him, and they were always a vast 


*Austin to Wharton, April 24, 1829, Austin Papers. 
*Tbid. 
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majority. They brought him their personal troubles and _ per- 
plexities, and surrendered completely to his guidance in every 
crisis through which the colony passed. This was true in 1826, 
when he led them against Edwards’s rebellious “frontier .republi- 
cans” at Nacogdoches; in 1829, when he obtained the exemption 
of Texas from President Guerrero’s emancipation decree; in 1830, 
when he reconciled them to the federal decree limiting immigra- 
tion from the United States, while taking steps to secure its sus- 
pension; in 1832, when, after the expulsion of Bustamante’s gar- 
risons from Texas during his absence, he convinced Colonel Mexia 
of their loyalty to the liberal party of Santa Anna; in 1833, when 
they petitioned for the separation of Texas and Coahuila and sent 
him to Mexico to urge its approval; and, finally, in 1835, when they 
resisted Santa Anna’s encroachments on republican government, 
for without his advice and organizing influence very few would 
have been ready then to take up arms. The revolution once begun, 
he was called to the command of the army, much as Washington 
went to Cambridge, to quiet the claims of rival aspirants, and when 
order was established and the campaign under way they sent him 
to the United States to find money and munitions to maintain it. 

His control of the settlers in every essential movement as they 
increased from a few hundred in 1821 to many thousand in 1835 
proves him a great leader. The confidence of Mexican officials, 
despite their innate fear of Anglo-American expansion, which was 
constantly stimulated by the efforts of the United States to acquire 
Texas, proves him a diplomat of no mean ability. With both, his 
success was due to his absolute honesty and fearless candor. 

His one purpose was the advancement of Texas. “I feel,” he 
said only a few months before his death, “a more lively interest for 
its welfare than can be expressed—one that is greatly superior to 
all pecuniary or personal views of any kind. The prosperity of 
Texas has been the object of my labors, the idol of my existence— 
it has assumed the character of a religion for the guidance of my 
thoughts and actions for fifteen years.’”**° He sincerely believed 
until the beginning of 1836 that the best interest of Texas lay in 
its loyalty to Mexico, that the colonists and the government had, 
therefore, a common interest in its development, and he was the 


*Austin to General E. P. Gaines, July 27, 1836, Austin Papers. 
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efficient apostle of that faith. He felt some fear of the outcome 
of republican government in Mexico, he knew that the people were 
not fitted for it, but hoped they might stumble along until educa- 
tion and experience prepared ihem for it.** At the same time, 
as a prudent man would in his position, he sometimes contemplated 
a condition of anarchy or oppression that would render continued 
loyalty impossible. In such a contingency, though he shrank from 
it, he favored independence; never, until shortly before his death, 
annexation to the United States. As an “independent speck in the 
galaxy of nations,” he wrote in 1829, 

Europe will gladly receive our cotton and sugar, etc., on advan- 
tageous terms in exchange for “untariffed” manufactured articles. 
We should be too contemptible to excite the jealousy of the North- 
ern Mammoth, and policy and interest would induce Europe to Jet 
us alone. I deem it more than probable that the great powers 


would all unite in guaranteeing the Independence of little Texas. 
There are many powerful reasons why it should be to their interest 


to do 1t.7° 


On his attitude toward annexation there is an abundance of ma- 
terial from 1830 to 1835, and there can be no doubt of his sin- 
cerity.2® This conclusion does not rest alone on an interpretation 
of Austin’s own statements, for in 1834 Anthony Butler attributed 
to him his failure to buy Texas.*° Two reasons for opposing an- 
nexation Austin gives, the land system of the United States and 
slavery. 

If that Govt. should get hold of us and introduce its land system, 
thousands who are now on the move and who have not yet secured 
their titles would be totally ruined. The greatest misfortune that 
could befall Texas at this moment would be a sudden change by 
which any of the emigrants would be thrown upon the liberality 
of the Congress of the United States of the North.* 


This he wrote to his brother-in-law in 1830. A few months later 
he wrote that he should “oppose a union with the United States 


“Austin to Carr, March 4, 1829, Austin Papers. 

*Austin to Wharton, April 24, 1829, Austin Papers. 

*On Austin’s attitude toward independence see an article by the writer 
in THE QUARTERLY, XIII, 257-284. 

“Butler to McLane, July 13, 1834, Mss. State Department, Despatches 
from Agents to Mexico, Vol. 6. 

“Austin to Perry, March 28, 1830, Austin Papers. 
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without some guarantees, amongst them I should insist on the per- 
petual exclusion of slavery from this country.”** No doubt the 
tariff figured in his consideration, and it is evident, too, that he 
believed that a strong population in Texas would ultimately wield 
such an influence with the government as to be freer under Mexico 
than under the United States.** 

Austin’s views on slavery, despite the quotation just read, and 
a number of other expressions equally unequivocal, require explana- 
tion. He successfully opposed constitutional emancipation in 
1827, urged in vain at the same time that immigrants be permitted 
to continue bringing slaves from the United States, obtained the 
withdrawal of Guerrero’s emancipation decree in 1829, and declared 
in 1835 that Texas must be a slave state. The contradiction is 
more apparent than real, but when all is said some inconsistency 
remains. The truth seems to be that he did deplore slavery, but 
that he recognized its economic necessity in the development of 
Texas. Most of his colonists were naturally to be expected from 
the neighboring slave states, but slave owners would not come if 
forbidden to bring their slaves, and others who did come would 
be greatly hampered by the lack of free labor. About the time 
of this letter he seems to have felt that a satisfactory compro- 
mise might be reached by the labor law of 1828, which, in effect, 
established the peonage system of Mexico. He wrote in 1831, 


Negroes can be brought here under indentures, as servants, but 
not as slaves. ‘This question of slavery is a difficult one to get on 
with. It will ultimately be admitted, or the free negroes will be 
formed by law into a separate and distinct class—the laboring class. 
Color forms a line of demarkation between them and the whites. 
The law must assign their station, fix their rights and their dis- 
abilities and obligations—something between slavery and freedom, 
but neither the one nor the other. Either this or slavery in full 
must take place. Which is best? Quien sabe? It is a difficult 
and dark question.** 


In 1832 the labor law was modified, limiting contracts thereafter 
to ten years, hence; perhaps, his declaration for slavery in 1835. 


"Austin to Henry Austin, June 1, 1830, Austin Papers. 
*See, for example, Austin to Wharton, April 24, 1829, Austin Papers. 
“Austin to Mrs. Holley (copy), July 19, 1831, Austin Papers. 
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His defense of existing slavery in 1826-1827, it should be added, 
was based on what he considered guaranteed vested right, his 
original contract with the Spanish government, under which his 
first families were introduced, having recognized slavery by aug- 
menting a settler’s headright in proportion to the number of 
slaves he owned.** 

I have tried to present in this short paper something of the 
personality of Austin as he revealed himself in his work. He 
was a grave, gentle, kindly man, charitable, tolerant, affectionate 
and loyal, naturally impulsive but restrained by habit, sensitive, 
lonely, and given too much, perhaps, to introspection. He enjoyed 
social companionship, but his position set him apart from the colo- 
nists and made close friendships with them difficult and rare. He 
smoked, danced now and then, loved music (he played the flute 
in his younger days), and his bills show occasional charges for 
whiskey, brandy, and wine. He was well educated, widely read 
for his opportunities, and a clear thinker. His letters in their 
straightforward precision and naturalness remind one of Franklin. 
He worked incessantly, unselfishly, and generally most patiently. 
In short, he appears to me a lovable human character, with many 
charming qualities. 

On returning from his mission to the United States in the sum- 
mer of 1836 he was persuaded to be a candidate for the presidency. 
He consented with indifference** and took his defeat by Houston 
with equanimity. He had been absent from the country for the 
better part of three years on public business, part of the time in a 
Mexican prison; his personal affairs were greatly neglected, and 
he welcomed the prospect of leisure to put them in order. ‘THow- 
ever, when his victorious rival asked him to be secretary of state, 
he consented, in the belief that he could be useful in bringing the 
infant republic to the favorable notice of older governments. As 
usual, he immersed himself in public duties to the utter neglect of 
self, and died from overwork and exposure on December 27, 1836. 
For fifteen years he had held the destiny of Texas in the hollow 


“There is much material on the subject of this sentence, but see, for 
example, Austin to ayuntamiento of Bexar, August 14, 1826, General 
Land Office, Vol. 57, p. 96. 

*Austin to Gail Borden, Jr. (August, 1836), Austin Papers, miscel- 
laneous. 
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of his hand, and characteristically his last conscious thought was 
of its welfare. He waked from a dream thinking that the United 
States had recognized its independence, and died in that belief.* 
His death thus, at the age of only forty-three, on the eve of the 
fruition of all his labors, with the country redeemed from the wil- 
derness and others assuming the burden of responsibility that had 
deprived him of home, wife, and family, was one of fate’s grim 
ironies—a distressing personal tragedy. 


*Hammeken, “Recollections of Stephen F,. Austin,’ THE QUARTERLY, 
XX, 380. 
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ACAPULCO AND THE MANILA GALLEON 
WILLIAM LYTLE SCHURZ 


When Andrés de Urdaneta selected Acapulco as the American 
terminal of the Philippine-American navigation,’ he chose the best 
harbor on the west coast of America, with the exception of San 
Francisco. Legaspi’s expedition for the occupation of the Phil- 
ippines sailed from Navidad, but Acapulco soon took the place of 
the more northerly port. In 1572 Viceroy Enriquez wrote to 
Philip II: “Acapulco is coming to be the first port for the trade 
with the Philippines, because of its nearness to the City of Mex- 
ico.”? He further declared it superior to either Navidad, Gua- 
tuleo, or Tehuantepec. Frequent proposals were made during the 
history of the galleon trade to change the terminal from Acapulco, 
for which there were claimed greater accessibility to Mexico, a 
superior climate, or other advantages. The most serious schemes 
of this sort were for the transfer to San Blas or to Val de Ban- 
deras on the Guadalajara coast.’ As the northwest provinces of 
the viceroyalty became more thickly settled in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the movement to have the galleons put in at a northern har- 
bor gained strength. Particularly was this so after the establish- 
ment of the Departamento of San Blas, when the latter port had 
become increasingly important, because of its position as the start- 


*Fernindez Duro, Armada, II, 233. “Parece que converné [conviene] 
que el astillero que esti en el dicho Puerto [Navidad] donde se hacen los 
Navios para el descubrimiento y navegacion de la mar del Poniente se 
mude 4 otro Puerto mas comodo y sano. . . . El Puerto de Acapulco 
parece que tiene buenas partes, para que en el se arme el astillero para 
hacer Navics, é para que en el sea la carga y descargo dellos, por ser uno 
de los buenos Puertos que hay en lo descubierto de las Indias, grande, y 
seguro, y muy sano y de buenas aguas, y mucha pesqueria, de mucha 
madera para la ligazon de los Navios, y tener 4 cinco, 6 seis leguas, y pocas 
mas mucha madera para tablazon, y pinos para masteles y entenas.” 
Urdaneta, Derrotero muy especial . . . delanavegacion . . . desde 
el puerto de Acapulco d las islas de Poniente, . . . con la descripcion 
circunstanciada, asi del puerto de Acapulco como del de Navidad, y las 
propiedades y ventajas de cada uno de ellos, 1561, Documentos inéditos 

: Ultramar, 11, 119-20. 

"Enriquez to the King, April 6, 1572, A. de J., 58-3-8. 

*The Queen-Regent to the Viceroy, September 18, 1674, A. de I., 103-3-2; 
the King to the Viceroy and the Audiencia, April 16, 1688, A. de I., 
105-2-3. 
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ing-point for the new activities along the coast of California and 
farther to the northward. In his instructions to his successor, 
Viceroy Revillagigedo contended for the retention of the terminal 
at Acapulco,* but Branciforte favored San Blas, while he pro- 
posed that the fair be held at Tepic.* However, by that time the 
Philippine commerce was notoriously on the decline, and Acapulco 
was permitted to hold the position which she had occupied for 
over two centuries by right of official inertia and her incompara- 
ble haven. 

The harbor is nearly surrounded by precipitous mountains, 
whose abrupt descent on their southern side leaves but a small 
shelf of land for habitation, and also accounts for its unusual 
depth, which is so great that the galleon was sometimes made fast 
to a tree on the shore, instead of anchoring out in the bay.® The 
entrance, which opens toward the southwest, is broken by the Isla 
de la Roqueta into two mouths of unequal width. The easterly 
pass, known as the Boca Grande, has a breadth of about a mile 
and a half, while the other, or Boca Chica, is only about 260 yards 
wide. Though the breadth of the former admits seas and winds 
that would interfere with the security of vessels lying opposite 
this mouth, ships find entire safety when moored in front of the 
town in the sheltered inner bay, which projects to the northwest 
from the main body of the harbor. Thus, the port has the ad- 
vantage of being both safe and deep. 

Domingo Fernandez de Navarete, a much-travelled friar, called 
it “the best and safest harbor in the world, as was duly asserted 
by those who have seen many others.”? Lord Anson considered it 
“the securest and finest in all the northern parts of the Pacific 
Ocean.”* Malaspina, one of the most skilled of Spanish naviga- 

‘Instruccién que dejé el Virrey de Nueva Espana, Conde de Revillagi- 


gedo, del estado de aquel Reyno & su sucesor, el Marqués de Branciforte, 
June 30, 1794, A. de I., 88-5-19. 

*Branciforte to Godoy, September 26, 1796, A. de I., Estado: Mewico, 
legajo 6. 

“When the galeon arrives in this port, she is generally moored on its 
western side to two trees.” Anson, Voyage, 227. 

"Tratados histéricos, politicos, éthicos, y reliniosos de la monarchia de 
China (1676), B. and R., XXXVII, 285. 

8Op. cit. Of the size of the harbor, Dampier remarks: “The Port of 
Acapuleo is very commodious for the reception of Ships, and so large, 
that some hundreds may safely Ride there without damnifying each other.” 
Voyages, I, 262. 
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tors of the latter eighteenth century, a scientific seaman of the 
type of Cook and Laperouse, favored the further development of 
Acapulco as the Spanish naval base for the Northern Pacific and 
as a great commercial port.® For these purposes he held it much 
superior to San Blas. “No one can deny,” he said, “that Aca- 
pulco has great advantages which are found together in very few 
ports of the globe.”?° 

Humbcldt, who saw the place in 1803, thus describes the har- 
bor, which he called “the finest of all those on the coast of the 
great ocean,”! and again, “one of the finest ports in the known 
world” ;2 “The port of Acapulco forms an immense basin cut in 
granite rocks. . . . I have seen few situations in either hem- 
isphere of a more savage aspect, I would say at the same time more 
dismal and more romantic. The masses of rocks bear in their form 
a strong resemblance to the dentilated crest of Montserrat in Cata- 
lonia. . . . This rocky coast is so steep that a vessel of the 
line may almost touch it without running the smallest danger, 
hecause there is every where from 10 to 12 fathoms water.”?® 

Gabriel Lafond de Lurcy said of the port and its surroundings: 
“This bay forms the finest and safest port along the entire 
Mexican coast. It is immense, and extends over three leagues in- 
land, with a width of about one league. The anchorage is every- 
where excellent, and a ship is everywhere sheltered from all the 
winds, for it is surrounded in all directions by mountains, which 
close it almost hermetically, and even shut out the view of the 
sea. The whole aspect is sombre and wild, and inspires a pro- 
found melancholy. The shore that rims the bay offers the very 
image of chaos.”1* Another French navigator of the same period, 
Abel du Petit-Thouars, writes of the location of Acapulco: 
“Some lofty mountains serve it as ramparts to west and north. To 


*Malaspina and Bustamante, Viaje politico-cientifico alrededor del mundo, 
(Madrid, 1885), 451. The voyage covered the years 1789-94. 

*Tbid., p. 131. 

“Political Essay, I, Int., XXXIV. 

“Tbid., IV, 55. 

8Tbid., p. 56. “The Bay of Acapuleo contains in its vast extent but one 
shallow, which is not 40 metres in depth, and which has the name of St. 
Anne, because it was found out in 1781, by the unexpected loss of the ship 
Santa Ana belonging to the trade of Lima.” [Ibid., p. 58. 


“Voyages autour du monde, (Paris, 1843), 88. 
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the south it is protected from the sea by a wooded peninsula of 
moderate height, which shelters the anchorage. Towards the east 
the view extends over the harbor and the peninsula which sepa- 
rates it from Puerto Marqués and the open sea.”*® 

Acapulco itself was of no importance except as the terminal of 
the Asiatic galleon line and of a southerly coastwise trade of les- 
ser consequence. “As for the City of Acapulco,’ says Gemelli 
Careri, “I think it might more properly be call’d a poor Village 
of Fishermen, than the chief Mart of the South Sea, and Port for 
the Voyage to China; so mean and wretched are the Houses be- 
ing made of nothing but Wood, Mud and Straw.”*® By 1598 
there were 250 houses of various kinds in the town,” the majority 
of which could scarcely have been more than huts or cabins. 
Among the public or religious buildings were the Contaduria, or 
headquarters of the treasury officials, a “cathedral,” or parish 
church, a Franciscan convent, and the Hospital of San Juan de 
Dios. However, none of these were imposing edifices, though the 
religious establishments were bountifully supported by the piety 
of those who had survived the galleon voyage or the inclemencies 
and risks of the journey from Mexico. To the northeast of the 
town was situated the Castle of San Diego, which protected the 
town and the anchorage ground of the galleons from the incur- 
sions of foreigners. During most of its history there were 
mounted on its bastions some forty or more brass cannon of large 
bore.2® But, whatever its actual strength, it had almost as for- 
bidding a reputation among the enemies of Spain as did the 
formidable works of Cartagena and San Juan Ulua, and it at 
least fulfilled its function more effectually than did either of those 
great fortresses. 

The ordinary population of Acapulco consisted of Indians and 
Orientals, and of mestizos and mulattoes of every possible degree 
of miscegenation. This nondescript lot were generically classed 


“Voyage autour du monde sur la frégate la Venus, pendant les années 
1836-1839, (Paris, 1841), II, 201. 

*Churchill, Voyages, IV, 502. 

"Oficiales reales to the King, April 12, 1598, A. de I., 60-4-30. 

*Gemelli, in Churchill, op, cit., pp. 503-4. In the latter eighteenth cen- 
tury the castle contained over 80 guns. 
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outside of Acapulco as “Chinos.”*® Few Spaniards remained in 
the town beyond the term of the feria, at which time the perma- 
nent population of the place was greatly increased by the influx 
of thousands from Mexico, Peru, and the Philippines.*° 

The natural environment of the place was not favorable to the 
growth of a flourishing population of whites. Not only was the 
country to the rear of the town so sterile and waterless that pro- 
visions liad to be brought from a distance, but the climate was 
most noxious to any but the mongrel inhabitants who had become 
inured to its intemperate heat and immune to its “Distempers.’?? 
The extreme heat of the tierra caliente was little mitigated by the 
circumstances which sometimes favorably modified the weather in 
other places in the same climatic zone, but it was aggravated by 
peculiar local conditions. Thus, the rock walls behind the town 
not only reflected the heat into the basin, until the air was stifling, 
but this very enclosure kept out the sea-breezes and prevented the 
circulation of air within the harbor. However, in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century Don Josef Barreiro, the castellan of the 
port, had a gap cut through the hill which intervenes between the 
town and the sea in order to admit the cooling breezes from off 
the ocean. Humboldt declares that he experienced the salutary 
effects of this “bold undertaking.”*? “Acapulco is one of the most 
unhealthy places of the New Continent,” he said. “The unfor- 
tunate inhabitants . . . breathe a burning air, full of in- 
sects, and vitiated by putrid emanations. For a great part of the 
year they perceive the sun only through a bed of vapours of an 
olive hue. . . . The heat must be still more oppressive, the 


*Pedro Calder6n Henrfquez to the King, n. d., A. de I., 108-4-17. Hum- 
boldt lumps them together as “people of colour.” Op. cit., II, 187. 

*Juan Dfez de la Calle said that in his day there were about 150 citi- 
zens [Spaniards?] in the place, including the garrison, which generally 
consisted of a company of infantry. Memorial, y noticias y reales deb 
imperio de las Indias Occidentales (Madrid. 1646), f. 60. Humboldt gives 
the stable population at the beginning of the nineteenth century as about 
4000, which was swelled to over 9000 at the time of the fair. Op. cit. 

™<This ill Temper of the Air, and the Mountainous Soil, are the cause 
that Acapulco must be supply’d with Provisions from other Parts; and 
therefore it is dear living there, because a Man cannot eat well under a 
piece of Eight a Day; the place besides being dear, is dirty, and incon- 
venient. For these reasons, it is inhabited by none but Blacks and Mulat- 
toes.” Gemelli, op. cit., p. 503. 

=Qp, cit., IV, 145. 
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air more stagnant, and the existence of man more painful at Aca- 
pulco, than at Vera Cruz.”?* Simén de Anda said that Vera 
Cruz, which was never famed for salubrity, was a paradise in com- 
parison with the “abbreviated inferno” of Acapulco, with its “heat 
and its venemous serpents, and the constant trembling of the 
earth.”24 He calls it the “sepulcher of Mexicans and Filipinos.” 
“All the treasures of this world,” he declared, “could not compen- 
sate for the necessity of living there or of traveling the road be- 
tween Acapulco and Mexico.” In 1598 the royal treasury officials 
wrote to the moribund old King of the hardships of existence in 
a “hot and sickly land, where one lives with great risk to his 
health,” and eight years later Juan Rodriguez de Salamanca 
petitioned to be “freed from the captivity” of serving as royal 
factor in this unwholesome port.*® 

Lafond de Lurey writes of Acapulco, “this city so famed in 
the annals of commerce”: “It is quite probable that this place, 
when it was the entrepot of the treasures of Mexico and of the 
Indies, saw as much wealth pass through it as did Genoa or Venice. 
However, not the least vestige of all this remains. Now one sees 
only the most paltry village. . . . In the time of its greatest 
prosperity it counted 41000 inhabitants, and this figure reached 
12000 at the season of the arrival of the galleons. 

“The climate is frightful: a sky of bronze, a stifling heat, and 
no motion of the air. There is nothing to compensate for this 
desolate picture. The land, except for some trees about the houses. 
is stricken with sterility. There are neither streams, nor grass, 


*He says that bilious fevers and the cholera morbus were rampant at 
Acapulco, as yellow fever was at Vera Cruz. The air was poisoned by 
the miasmatic exhalations from a marsh near the town. The annual dis- 
appearance at a certain season of the water in this swamp caused the 
death of great numbers of fish, whose putrefaction diffused noxious emana- 
tions through the air about the town. An anusually sudden and low drop 
in the temperature in the latter part of the night was also very danger- 
ous to the health of those who were not acclimated. bid. 

*Anda to Arriaga, July 7, 1768, A. de I., 108-3-17. Anda preferred Val 
de Banderas or Chacala to Acapulco. Of the former region he said: “It 
is a country abounding in everything. It has good climate, good water, 
and plenty of wood, while the road thence to Mexico, for 150 leagues, can 
be travelled in a carriage, and through the thickest populated and most 
flourishing part of New Spain.” 

*Oficiales reales, op. cit. 

*Rodriguez to the King, January 7, 1606, A. de I., 60-4-30. 
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nor flowers, nor shade (nt ruisseaux, ni gazons, mi fleurs, nt om- 
brages) ; but everywhere extraordinary landscapes, a surface that 
has been upheaved, and burned-up valleys that betray an earth 
tormented by subterranean fires.”?? 

When Duflot de Mofras visited Acapulco in 1840 he said: “The 
town of Acapulco is considerably fallen from her ancient splen- 
dor.”** But Acapulco was never “splendid,” even during the hey- 
day of her fairs. Her habitual squalidness was then only the better 
set off by the contrast of the motley and picturesque concourse that 
gathered to the feria and of the rich merchandise piled high in her 
warehouses. When all this heterogeneous crowd went northward 
into the interior with its laden caravans of mules, or westward by 
the galleon to the Philippines, Acapulco relapsed into her wonted 
insignificance. 

The administrative machinery of the port of Acapulco can be 
classified under three general categories: (1) the castellan, (2) 
the oficiales reales, and (3) the various subordinate officials. The 
superior authority of the port was known as the castellano, or 
castellan. In early times his position was that of alcalde mayor, 
and as such his functions were predominantly judicial and ad- 
ministrative.*® Though he continued in the exercise of these 
duties,*° with the construction of the Castle of San Diego his 
office also assumed a military character, which was comprehended 
within the title of castellan, or warden, of that fortress, and by 
that name he is henceforth generally known. In later times he 
also acted as “Deputy-Governor of the coast of the South Sea,”*! 


0p. cit., pp. 89-90. 

*Exploration du Territoire de VOregon, des Californies, et de la Mer 
Vermeille (Paris, 1844), I, 144. 

*“Ordenamos 4 los virreyes de Nueva Espafia, que . . . pongan en el 
puerto de Acapulco, demas de los officiales reales que alli estuvieren, una 
persona de mucha confianza y satisfaccion, con titulo de alealde mayor.” 
Leyes, lib. 9, tit. 45, ley 74. Though this law, which was issued in 1604, 
would appear to have established the office for the first time, a law of 
1597 refers to an official with the same title at Acapulco. Ibid., ley 54. 
He is moreover mentioned in official correspondence of an earlier date. 
Viceroy Villamanrique to Diego de Molina Padilla, October 20, 1586, De- 
posito hidrogrdfico, Coleccion de Navarrete, t. 18, no. 36. 

“The Castellan who is also Justicia Mayor, or chief Magistrate.” 
Gemelli, op. cit. 

"Wétodo que se observa constantemente en México, Acapulco y Manila 
para recibir y despachar todos los anos el Galeon de Filipinas (C&diz, 
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while in the Adiciones, or supplementary reglamento, of 1769 he 
is designated as gobernador, or governor.** With such a combina- 
tion of offices in the person of a single official, his jurisdiction was 
necessarily very wide, whether acting in his individual capacity, or 
in conjunction with the royal treasury officials. Above all, he was 
commissioned with the general supervision of the receipt and the 
despatch of the galleon, as well as of the conduct of the feria. As 
a consequence of the official venality prevalent at Acapulco he 
gained annually by different irregular perquisites as high as 20,000 
pesos,** though his salary was but a small fraction of that sum. 

Sometimes a special commissioner or visitador was sent down 
to Acapulco by the viceroy. This officer then held precedence over 
the ordinary body of officials for the duration of the visita. In 
1704 Viceroy Albuquerque appointed to this place Joseph de Veitia 
Linage,** the author of the Norte de la Contratacion, the classical 
work on the administration of the trade between Spain and Ameri- 
ca,** and an official of wide experience in the commercial service 
of the government. The viceroy characterized him as an official 
of “unusual honor, integrity, and zeal,” while the King declared 
himself and Albuquerque well satisfied with his work at Acapulco.*® 
‘Sometimes Acapulco came within the scope of a more general 
visita.*” Thus, in 1636 Pedro de Quiroga y Moya threw the trade 
into confusion by his rigorous exercise of this office, but the 
old easy-going régime at the port was in a measure restored by 
his successor in the same office, Palafox y Mendoza. Other examples 
of visitors-general who held charge at Acapulco were Pedro de 
Galvez, who followed shortly after Palafox in 1650, the Marqués 
de Rubi in 1764, and José de Galvez in 1766. 

The essentially fiscal side of the administration at Acapulco 


1763). This is a bound manuscript contained in the Bancroft Library, 
of the University of California. It is a compilation of the general regu- 
lations then applicable to the trade and of specific orders to different 
officials at Acapulco. 

*Adiciones con que su Magestad manda siga por ahora el comercio 
de Manila con la Nueva Espana, sect. 21. 

8Gemelli, op. cit. 

“Albuquerque to the King, May 28, 1704, A. de. I., 68-3-1. 

Norte de la Contratacion de las Indias Occidentales (Madrid, 1672). 

“The King to Veitia Linage, January 19, 1704, A. de I., 155-2-4. 

See Priestley, José de Gdlvez Visitor-General of New Spain (1765- 
1771), (1916), 110, et seq. 
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was in the hands of the two oficiales reales, or royal treasury offi- 
cials. In the beginning of the history of the Philippine trade there 
was no separate customs service at Acapulco, but that port was un- 
der the immediate jurisdiction of the treasury officials at the 
capital. However, with the growing importance of that traffic a 
separate fiscal management was early introduced, though it con- 
tinued responsible to the superior financial authority at the capital. 
In 1593 a factor was commissioned by Viceroy Velasco with “jur- 
isdiction over everything pertaining to the royal treasury.”** The 
establishment of a distinct financial régime for the port dates from 
1597, when a royal cédula created the offices of contador and pro- 
veedor, as the two oficiales reales were individually designated.* 
Acting together these officials constituted the local contaduria, 
or bureau of accounts, with charge of the double-locked caja, or 
chest, in which the moneys and financial records of the port were 
kept. They were above all customs officers in the modern sense 
of the term, i. e., they collected the duties levied on the cargoes of 
the galleons.*° Whatever expenditures had to be made from the 
funds thus deposited in the caja were made with their joint au- 
thorization. Besides these more strictly financial functions, the 
oficiales had, when associated together, wide supervisory authority 
over all the operations between the coming and the clearing of the 
galleon. In order to make sure of the completion of this work they 
were required to remain in Acapulco until the middle of April, 
and might then leave for Mexico only with the consent of the vice 
roy. To prepare for the arrival of the next nao, they must leave 
the capital for their post on the day following the Feast of the 
Conception.*t Some of the administrative field at the port they 
shared with the castellan, with whom, however, their relations were 
not always entirely amicable,** and, like the castellan, they were 
subject to the orders of the viceroy. 

In his individual capacity each of the oficiales had a separate set 
of duties. Thus, the proveedor inherited the attributes of the 


*Fonseca and Urrutia, Historia General de Real Hacienda, IV, 461. 

Leyes, lib. 8, tit. 4, ley 39. 

“Porque hasta ahora ha estado la cobranza de estos derechos 4 cargo 
de nuestros oficiales de Méjico: Mandamos que se abstengan, y las dejen 
al proveedor y contador.” Ibid. 

“Método, op. cit., p. 3. 

“Pedro Alonso Vasquez to the King, April 16, 1601, A. de J., 60-4-30. 
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factor, and was the purchasing agent of the port. As such his 
most serious task was the supplying of the galleon with arms, 
provisions, and other ship’s supplies for the return voyage. The 
contador, on the other hand, was more directly responsible for the 
auditing or certification of the register and other papers pertaining 
to the cargo of the galleon, whether that of the incoming nao or 
the silver for the return voyage.** 

The most important of the third class of functionaries was 
probably the guardamayor, or chief officer of the port. He had 
immediate charge of the guards who served on shore and on the 
galleon when in port. He carried out the orders of the castellan 
and of the royal officials, and was particularly the executive officer 
of the court over which the former might preside in his capacity 
as alcalde mayor.** The escribano de real hacienda was the chief 
clerk of the contaduria or tribunal de cuentas composed of the 
oficiales reales. In accordance with his notarial authority he 
countersigned all the important official records of transactions. 
The comisario de guias issued the licenses for the transpurt of the 
silks and other goods to points inland. 

Ecclesiastical authority at Acapulco was wielded by a parish 
priest or cura. “The Curate,” says Gemelli Careri, “tho’ the 
King’s allowance to him be but 180 pieces of Eight, makes 14,000 
a Year, exacting a great rate for burying of strangers, not only 
that die at Acapulco, but at Sea aboard the Ships from China and 
Peru; as for instance he will expect 1000 pieces of Eight for a rich 
Merchant.’’#* 

The proceedings which attended the reception of the Manila 
Galleon, the disposal of her cargo, and the preparations for her 
return as the Acapulco Galleon, were regulated with as great 
minuteness of detail as accompanied the operations at Manila. 
Especially complete were the provisions of the Adiciones drawn up 
in 1769 after Galvez’ peremptory reorganization of the Acapulco 
administration and after the disclosures made by the visitor-general 
of conditions at the port had reached the notice of the central gov- 
ernment.*® All the regulations contained in these amendments to 


“Leyes, op. cit. 

“Método, op. cit., pp. 156-68. 
“Gemelli, op. cit., p. 503. 
*Adiciones, op. cit. 
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the cédula of 1734 were by no means innovations, though some 
were suggested by the results of the recent investigations at Acapul- 
co. But for the most part they were the incorporation in more sys- 
tematic or codified form of viceregal instructions and ordinances, 
as well as slightly modified restatements of the directions contained 
in the earlier statutes governing the conduct of the trade.*7 There 
is displayed, however, a more meticulous anxiety to secure their 
scrupulous observance, a more highly complicated system of precau- 
tions, dictated by a realization of the futility of former prescrip- 
tions to secure an honest administration of the galleon traffic. 

On the first sight of the approaching nao by the lookout sta- 
tioned on the high Mira to the rear of the town a launch was sent 
out to meet her and escort her into the harbor. This boat was to 
see that no one approached the galleon before she was moored, and 
turned over to the custody of the port officials. In case the gal- 
leon reached the vicinity of the entrance during the night she had 
to lie to in the offing, until daylight and the veering of the breeze 
to landward enabled her to work her way in through the narrow 
channel of the Boca Chica. At such a time contraband goods 
were often lowered over the sides into boats under cover of the 
darkness, and carried to a place of concealment on shore. Once 
inside the harbor and the formal salutes exchanged with the guns 
of the castle, an additional guard was placed upon her, with orders 
to prevent any unauthorized communication between vessel and 
shore. Any craft which approached without permission from the 
guardamayor, or his superiors, was promptly turned away. 

As soon as the galleon was at her place in front of the town, the 
castellan and oficiales reales went on board to make their first visit 
of inspection. The latter received the ship’s register and book of 
manifests, or libro de sobordo, from the hands of the contador and 
the veedor of the nao. The register was then sent off to the 
capital by special courier, and delivered over to the superior bureau 
of accounts, which assessed the duties for the cargo on the basis 
of its contents, and then returned it to the coast.48 The regula- 
tions designed the first visit of inspection to be a zealous search for 
contraband lading, but it usually amounted in reality to a very 
peremptory scrutiny of the hold. When the letter of the law had 


"Método, op. cit. 
“Leyes, lib. 9, tit. 45, ley 60. 
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been complied with in this fashion and healths drunk all around, 
both parties proceeded to the real business of the occasion,—the 
making of arrangements for the landing of the illegal merchandise 

After these preliminary formalities were concluded the work of 
disembarcation began. The passengers were first allowed to leave 
the ship, and those who were in health walked in procession to 
church, preceded by the image of the Virgin, while the sick were 
taken to the hospital.*® The first goods carried ashore were the 
personal baggage of the passengers, and the unloading of the main 
body of the cargo did not begin until these effects were on shore. 
In fact the hatches over that part of the hold remained sealed in 
the meantime. The laws required that, when once commenced, 
the landing of the commercial cargo be carried out as expeditiously 
as possible and that the proper official surveillance be exercised 
at every step in the transfer of the goods to the beach.®®° One of 
the two oficiales reales had to be present on the ship at all times, 
to see that nothing was sent off which was not duly marked and 
registered. Each lighter-full of bales or chests must proceed as 
directly to the landing-place as the oarsmen could row it, and on 
the way thither no speech must be held with any suspicious looking 
craft that might be lurking in its path. As each lot of goods was 
landed, the second royal official, or his deputy, compared its dis- 
tinguishing marks with the corresponding invoices in the book of 
manifests. 

Throughout most of the history of the commerce the shipper’s 
own sworn statement—the factura jurada—was accepted without 
question as a declaration of the contents of the respective pack- 
age. The only alternative was of course the actual examination 
of the interior of the bale or chest. However, the aversion to this 
procedure was so great on the part of the Manila interests and 
those in Mexico concerned in evading the law of the permiso, that 
few officials were daring—or disinterested—enough to defy opinion 
in both communities by resorting to such a measure, logical and 
just as it was. The most hated name in the history of the com- 
merce was that of Pedro de Quiroga, who opened packages indis- 
criminately in 1636, thereby violating tradition and the gentle- 


“Gemelli, op. cit., p. 500. 
*Adiciones, op. cit. 
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men’s understanding, that were the guiding principles of the com- 
merce after the early traders had established the rule of illegal- 
ity. Quiroga’s revolutionary activities were not allowed to be- 
came a precedent for the future guidance of the port officials, for 
not only did a cédula of two years later prohibit the opening of 
packages without first notifying the consignor, or his agent, of 
such intention,®! but an order of 1640 to the visitor Palafox for- 
bade him to make “any innovations in the opening of packages.”’® 
In view of the vague wording of the law of 1604,°* this meant 
in practice a return to the old lenient régime, whose leniency could 
at least be condoned by a liberal interpretation of that statute. 
Again, during the few years when the cédula of 1720 was in op- 
eration, the physical examination of goods was insisted upon. 
However, the Reglamento of 1734 restored the old custom to a 
status of legality,®* and the Adiciones of 1769, while granting the 
power to open packages that appeared particularly suspicious, did 
not prescribe such procedure as the ordinary rule of action, but 
Finally, 


56 


only an expedient to be resorted to in unusual cases.® 
it must be remembered that, in view of the size of the cargo 
and the methods of packing employed at Manila, the opening of 
all the bales and boxes was out of the question, on account of the 
sheer physical labor that would have been involved, as well as on 
account of the derangement of the goods which it would have 
entailed. 

After the registered cargo had been accounted for in accord 
ance with the certified invoices the goods found to be consistent 
with their bills of lading were removed to the warehouses, where 
they were stored, in bond as it were, until the opening of the 
fair. In case any lot of goods was confiscated such merchandise 


“Real cédula, December 8, 1636, A. de J., 105-2-12. 

“The King to Palafox, February 14, 1640, A. de J., 105-2-12. 

“En el puerto de Acapulco se abran los registros de todo lo que se 
trajere de Filipinas, por la persona 4 quien lo cometiere el virey de 
Nueva Espafia, y oficiales de nuestra real hacienda del dicho puerto, y 
juntos vean y reconozean los fardos y cofres, y hagan escrutinio y dili- 
gencia, cuanto sea necesario para entender lo que viniere fuera de registro 
y permision.” Leyes, lib. 9, tit. 45, ley. 60. 

*Patracto historsal, f. 39b. 

*Tbid., f. 208. 

Op. cit. 
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was deposited in the royal storehouse until it could be sold on the 
King’s account. Meanwhile, on the return of the courier from 
Mexico with the statement of the duties which the central con- 
taduria had levied on the cargo, the compromisarios, or agents, of 
the Manila shippers arranged with the oficiales reales for the lump 
payment of the tax, which was assessed pro rata on the consign- 
ment of each merchant. When all the goods entered on the reg- 
ister and presumably comprehended within the limits of the per- 
miso had been landed, the second visita was made for the purpose 
of discovering if anything remained ccncealed on board. This 
ceremony completed, the galleon was turned over to the officers 
of the local maestranza, or shipyard, for the careening and repairs 
which were necessary to fit her for her return voyage. 

The Acapulco feria, which was opened after the termination 
of these preliminary proceedings, Humboldt called “the most re- 
nowned fair of the world.”’5* Its general characteristics were 
similar to those of the fairs long held at Jalapa on the other side 
of Mexico and at Portobello on the isthmus. There were the same 
regulated transactions between two groups of merchants—three 
in the case of Acapuleo—proceeding from widely separated regions 
of the same empire, and the same ephemeral transformation of an 
otherwise unimportant place into a city of feverish and pictur- 
esque activity. 

Although the approach of the galleon was known as soon as 
a courier reached the capital from some point on the northwest 
coast with news of its having been sighted or with its first pliego 
of papers,** the official proclamation for the opening of the fair 


‘Political Essay, IV, 71. 
“We stood E. 8. E. to draw near Land, and set ashore the Messenger 


who is to carry the letters to Mexico. . . . Saturday 5th, in the 
Morning the new Boat was Launch’d, to land the Messenger with the 
Letters for Mexico, and Madrid. . . . but the News is known at Mex 


tco by another Express sent by the Alcade of Chiamela, as soon as a 
Centinel from the Tops of the Mountains discovers a Sail at Sea. Upon 
the uncertain Tidings sent by the Alcade of a great Ship seen at Sea, 
which may as well be an Enemy, they begin their Prayers at Mezico, 
which are continued till the Arrival of the Messenger with the Letters 
from Aboard. When he Arrives all the Bells Ring for Joy; and this 
Noise lasts, till a third Express comes from Acapulco, who brings the 
Viceroy Advice of the Galeon being come to an Anchor in the Port.” 
Gemelli, op. cit., p. 498. In 1757 Governor Arandfa ordered the discon- 
tinuance of the “inveterate” custom of sending off the ship’s papers from 
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was not issued in Mexico and the other cities of the vicerovalty 
until the nao had reached her destination, and the duplicate 
pliegos had arrived from Acapulco. However, before the day set 
by the viceroy thousands were pouring southward over the “China 
Road” to the coast of the Pacific. There were traders of every 
category,—from Indian hawkers and hucksters to great merchants 
of Mexico; soldiers and King’s officials; begging friars and curs- 
ing muleteers and porters; and the fringe of followers who went 
to minister to the pleasures of the rest. In Acapulco they mingled 
with those who had come from Peru, or with those whom the 
galleon had brought from the Orient. For the greater pictur- 
esqueness of the throng the latter added the Filipino and Lascar 
seamen, some Chinamen, and perhaps a few Kaffirs that had been 
earried from the Mozambique country by way of ‘Goa. Gemelli 
Careri thus writes of the metamorphosis which he saw come over 
the town in two days of Januarv, 1697: “Most of the Officers 
and Merchants that came aboard the Peru Ships, went to lie 
ashore, bringing with them two Millions of pieces of Eight to 
lay out in Commodities of China; so that Friday 25 Acapulco was 
converted from a rustick Village into a populous City; and the 
Huts before inhabited by dark Mulattos were all fill’d with gay 
Spaniards; to which was added on Saturday 26th a great con- 
course of Merchants from Mezico, with abundance of pieces of 
Eight and Commodities of the Countrv and of Europe. Sunday 
27th there continu’d to come in abundance of Commodities and 
Provisions to serve so great a multitude of Strangers.’’®® 

For the direction of the actual commercial transactions at the 
fair, as distinguished from the supervisory authority of the reg- 
ular port officials, the viceroy named two representatives of the 
trading interest of the canital. These men, with an agent from 
Puebla, were to treat with the compromisarios, or deputies, of 
Manila for the terms of exchange, such as the price at which each 
class of goods was to he sold.®° The settlement of the sale 
Navidad or thereabout. He charged that the person entrusted with them, 
who bore the high-sounding title of Capitén Gentil-hombre de los Pliegos, 
or “Gentleman-Captain of the Papers,’ made his journey across country 


a business trip, which profited him more than it did the Crown whose com- 
mission he bore. Ordenanzas de Marina, Adicion, art. 23, p. 11. 


“Op. cit., p. 503. 
Método, op. cit., pp. 44-50. 
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value of the cargo in this fashion and the rigid observance of the 
limitation of the permiso would have precluded the possibility of 
any subsequent bargaining between the merchants of the two par- 
ties. However, as between the official theory and the actual prac- 
tice of the traders there was the usual inconsistency. There was 
always more or less haggling and dealing. Though a conspiracy 
by cither side to force a scale of prices on the other was not per- 
mitted by the law, the compromisarios and supercargoes from Manila 
often found themselves the victims of an agreement among the 
united Mexican interests. Sometimes a combination of the richer 
trading houses of the capital attempted to dictate prices to the 
Manilefos, or they might delay making their purchases as long 
as possible, in order to force the latter to sell at low figures for 
the sake of returning to Manila with the proceeds by the gaileon 
of the vear. The islander’s chance for a favorable market de- 
pended largely at such times on the strength of the competition 
of the Peruvians. As the latter were usually better supplied with 
silver, they did all possible to bargain independently with them.” 
In case the Lima Ship failed to come, or in the rather unvsual 
eventuality of a union of the Mexican and Peruvian buyers, the 
Manilefics were liable to be driven to hard straits to dispose of 
their cargo at anv advantage. Their position was often made 
more difficult by the interested collusion of the port officials with 
their rivals, as well as by the vexations and extortions to which 
those officials subjected them.*? Thus, the officials sometimes de- 
laved the publication of the handos of the viceroy for the opening 
of the fair until a few days before the date set for the clearing of 
the galleon for Manila, a maneuver which had the same effect as 
the decision of the Mexican buyers to withhold their purchases 


“Witness Gemelli’s experience with a Peruvian: “Tuesday 5th, I was 
much annoy’d with the Heat and Gnats; but much more on Wednesday 
6th, by the babling of a Merchant of Peru, for he according to the Cus- 
tom of that Nation, endeavouring to talk me into a Bargain, gave me a 
violent Headach, and yet we concluded upon nothing. The Spaniards of 
New Spain are of another Temper, for they deal Generously and Gentilely 
as becomes them.” Op. cit., p. 504. 

“Leyes, lib. 9, tit. 45, ley 61 (1633); the City to the King, June 15, 
1677, A. de I., 67-6-28; the King to Viceroy Moctezuma, June 5, 1697, A. 
de. I., 105-2-3; the Bishop of Nueva Segovia to the King, July 22, 1718, 
A, de, I., 68-5-19. 
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until the last moment.®* But neither were the Manilenos without 
guilt. The trampas de la China, or “Chinese frauds,” by which 
they strove to defeat the purpose of the permiso restriction, and 
to introduce their excess lading into New Spain without paying 
either duty to the Crown or composition money to the Crown’s 
officials, certainly gave them little ground for complaining of the 
tricks and frauds of their rivals or of the officials who connived 
at the sharp practices of these rivals, and in fact emulated them 
by their own conduct.** Or again, it might be the smaller Amer- 
ican buyers who suffered, when the more powerful merchants ar- 
ranged with the Philippine committee to take over the larger part, 
or all, of the cargo. Sometimes the latter bought the mass of 
the cargo before the galleon had reached Acapulco, by sending 
out an agent to the ship as she proceeded down the northwest 
coast. Finally, these Mexican and Peruvian traders merely 
claimed consignments made to them by their agent in the islands 
under a fictitious entry in the galleon’s register. Thus, the fair, 
which was designed to proceed with “all formality and quietude,”® 
was only too often a hurly-burly of questionable dealings and vio- 
lent contentions, mitigated only by the restraint of Spanish 
hidalguia and the occasional vigilance of loyal officials. 

All sales made in the ordinary course of the fair had to be 
registered in detail at the contaduria. These certificates of sale 
not only served as basis for the issuing of the licenses which had 
to accompany every consignment destined for the interior, but 
such records were essential in computing the aggregate returns of 
silver to Manila. All the silver which entered Acapulco was, 
moreover, required to be accompanied by a license issued at the 
place from which it had come. In fact, so great was the anxiety 
of the official regulations to keep the trade within bounds that 
scarcely a peso was permitted to circulate about Acapulco without 
heing registered somewhere. No buver was allowed to remove his 
purchases from Acapulco until the fair was officially proclaimed 
to he closed, nor could one of the Manilefios anticipate the arrival 


*%Juan Quixano, Procurador-general of the Philippines, to the King, 
1679, A. de T., 67-6-28. 

“Humboldt, op. cit., p. 73. 

*Adiciones, op. cit. 
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at Mexico of the authorized mule-trains by forwarding goods 
ahead to be sold before that date. 

When that time came the long caravans of mules laden with 
merchandise trailed out of Acapulco and up the mountain road 
into the interior. The more affluent merchants and passengers off 
the galleon went north in cavaleades, thouga some, like Gemelli, 
preferred the hardier and more sure-footed mules for their jour- 
ney. With them went all those who, in one way or another, had 
shared in the harvest that attained the feria. The Peruvians, 
who may have carried on their operations quite cpenly at Aca- 
pulco, or more clandestinely at the nearby haven of Puerto Mar- 
qués, boarded their ship and cleared her for the south. There 
only remained the permanent inhabitants of the place,®* and those 
who were engaged in the preparation of the galleon for her return 
voyage. 

In New Spain the “China Road” ranked in importance with 
the eastward camino by Puebla and Orizaba to Vera Cruz. About 
110 leagues, by the computation of the arrieros, it stretched north 
from Acapulco to Mexico through the modern states of Guerrero 
and Morelos.®** Its upper course followed approximately the route 
of the unfinished extension of the National Railway from its ter- 
minal at Balsas through Cuernavaca to the capital. As the road 
led out of Acapulco it entered the rugged defiles of the Sierra 
Madre del Sur,—“vast high Mountains,” Gemelli Careri called 
them.®* Through this wild region the only signs of habitation 
were the inns located every three or four leagues, and an occasional 
Indian village. The road led through forests of Brazil-wood, over 
steep mountains, like that of the Papagayo, and across the river of 
the same name, and thence by the pleasant town of Chilpancingo. 
lying among corn fields. This was the most considerable place 
between Cuernavaca and Acapulco, and had several Spanish in- 


“Thursday 7th, . . . the Porters of Acapulco made a sort of Fun- 
eral, carrying one of their number on a Beer, and bewailing him as if he 
were dead, because their Harvest was at an end; for some of them had 
got three pieces of Eight a day, and the worst of them one.” Gemelli. 
op. cit. 

“Humboldt, Political Essay, 1, int.. XXXVITI-XLI. There is a large 
detailed map of the road in Humboldt’s Atlas géographique et physique 
du royaume de la Nouvelle Espagne (Paris, 1811), carte 5. See also 
Terry, Mexico—Handbook for Travellers (Mexico and Boston, 1909), 432-61. 

Churchill, Voyages, IV, 505. 
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habitants. Above Zumpango there followed nine leagues of travel 
through a barren plain, which Gemelli likened to “that of Tirol.” 
This brought the road to the Rio Mexcala, or Rio de las Balsas, as 
it was called from the rafts on which travelers crossed, propelled by 
swimming Indians. The next stop was at Tuspa, or Pueblo Nuevo, 
as Gemelli knew it in 1698, a village situated by a lake. Thence 
the way led through a mountainous country for some twelve leagues 
to another river at Puente de Ixtla, and beyond through a district 
of wooded hills and Indian villages to the rich valley of Cuernavaca. 
This favored region containel a large number of Spanish inhabi- 
tants, and in it were situated the wide domains of the Marqués del 
Valle, or the head of the Cortéz family. After the capital, this 
was one of the best markets in all the viceroyalty for the goods 
which the mule caravans brought that way from Acapulco. From 
the brim of the ardent tierra caliente the road climbed onto the 
great central plateau, over the encircling fringe of mountains and 
through a large pine forest, from which it descended by the Subida 
del Arenal into the Valley of Mexico. Thence it was a frequented 
route across a cultivated plain by the village of San Agustin de 
las Cuevas and the customs stations, to the causeway that led over 
the lake to the gates of the capital. 

Travel over the “China Road” was by mule-back, and little was 
done to make it usable for wheeled traffic until the last years of 
the galleon trade. After the discontinuance of the latter great 
blocks of stone lay alongside the highway that was to have been.” 
Conditions of travel were always very primitive. Accommodations 
were few and discomforts were manifold.7° The arricros, who 
conducted the long trains of mules, camped in the fields or woods 
with their charges. The ordinary traveler also spent the nights 
on the way, lying “under the Canopy of Heaven,’*! unless he were 


™Petit Thouars, Voyage autour du monde, II, 204. 

“Dificili et periculoso itinere, ob montium altitudinem petrarumque 
aspera, frequentia item flumina, densissima nemora, ineolarum = denique 
triste et humile ingenium, maxime autem ob eorundem infrequentiam. 
: Viatores toto hee itinere mirum in modum infestentvr a culi- 
cibus, mosquitos vocant Hispani.” Laet, Novus Orbis (1633), 238. 

"Gemelli, op. cit. One night a severe earthquake tcok place while Ge- 
melli was lving in an open field nesr the River Balsas: and again while 
he was sleeping among the pines above Cuernavaca there was a fall of 
he says, “you may guess how 


snow, that covered his quilt, ‘by which,” 


Hot I lay.” 
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able to make the widely scattered inns at nightfall. These inns 
were very rude hostelries, except at Chilpancingo and Cuernavaca, 
and were usually conducted by Indian mesoneros, who, though oblig- 
ing, like the one Gemelli encountered at Amacusac, knew little of 
the fine art of tavern-keeping. The Italian globe-trotter passed 
the night in a posada at Atlaxo, which consisted of five cabins, 
“Thatch’d and Palisado’d about.” “Here a legion of Gnats( ?) 
sucked my Blood all Night,” he complains, while the Tarascan inn- 
keeper forced him to pay a “Piece-of-Eight for a Pullet, and about 
a Penny a piece for Eggs.” On the edibility of torti/las Gemelli 
remarked: “Hot they are tolerable; but when cold I could scarce 
get them down.” However, he was compensated for the fare at the 
inns by the game which he was able to kill along the way. The 
Jesuit Pére Taillandier, who went down from Mexico to Acapulco 
in 1711, says of the facilities for travelers: “The poor hostelries 
of Mexico had accustomed us to do without a bed, and all the other 
douceurs which the traveller enjoys in France.”** When Teodoro 
de Croix journeyed over the road in 1767 to take up his duties as 
eastellan at Acapulco he described the roads as “impracticable,” 
and had to carry all his provisions from Mexico and sleep beneath 
the stars (a la belle étoile).7* 


“Pére Taillandier to Pére Willard, February 20, 1711, Lettres édifiantes, 
XI, 381-87. Pére Taillandier was ten days on the road. Gemelli Careri 
took thirteen days to cover the distance between Acapulco and Mexico. 
Op. cit., pp. 505-7. 

™Teodoro de Croix to [Viceroy Croix], January 17, 1767, Correspondence 
du Marquis de Croix, 204. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE TERRY RANGERS 
J. K. P. BLACKBURN 
I 


When the Civil War commenced I was in school in Lavaca 
County, Texas, both as teacher and pupil, where I had been most of 
the time for four and a half years before. I was born in Tennes- 
see in 1837 and in the fall of 1856, when I was about 19 years of 
age, my father emigrated to Texas with his family of wife and 
eight children. JI taught a little primary school in Fayette County 
first for three months. Then I sold a horse my father gave me, 
got my money for teaching school, put these two funds together, 
and went to Alma Institute in Lavaca County for two years. I 
taught one year in Gonzales County, and after thus adding to my 
bank account, returned to my alma mater as pupil and assistant 
teacher and was there until hostilities commenced between the 
North and the South. 

My first experience in anything that looked like warfare was had 
in a trip to San Antonio to help capture the Federal forces and 
war equipage at that place. The United States had been ac- 
customed for years to make San Antonio an army post with a good 
force and plenty of army supplies under able commanders so as 
to be available to protect the western border from invasion. Soon 
after the State of Texas passed the ordinance of secession, Ben 
McCulloch, a frontiersman and Indian fighter, called upon the 
people living in the western and southern counties of Texas to meet 
him at the earliest possible moment at a rendezvous near San 
Antonio with any firearms to be had. Without delay nearly all 
the men able to bear arms and to do military duty, started with a 
rush, riding continuously without rest or sleep until we reached the 
place of gathering, which if my memory serves me, was on Sea 
Willow Creek a few miles from the city to the north. We who 
were from Lavaca County reached the place late in the night. 
probably two or three o’clock A. M. McCulloch had already sent 
men to surround the Alamo, then used as a fort and an arsenal for 
army and military supplies. 

The movement was made with much caution and secrecy. Men 
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with rifles in hands were placed on top of the surrounding build- 
ings so as to command the place the artillery men must oecupy 
when they would attempt to fire the cannon. The headquarters 
of General Twiggs, one mile out in the country, were picketed 
by a file of armed men so as to prevent communication with his 
forces in town. When daylight came a flag of truce was sent in 
to the commander at the fort, a demand for surrender made, his 
attention called to men on the housetops and the forces now 
coming in to surround the fort and his army; and without firing 
a gun he surrendered everything he commanded.’ 

In the meantime General Twiggs ordered his carriage and 
started for camp without seemingly knowing what had happened 
while he slept. Two of our men met him as he started out, pre- 
sented their shot guns and told him he was their prisoner of war 
and so they marched him into the Grand Plaza where McCulloch 
and his men to the number of several hundred had assembled. 1 
happened to be standing within a few steps of McCulloch when 
General Twiggs was brought in and I heard their conversation. 
After salutations General Twiggs said, “Ben McCulloch, you have 
treated me most shamefully, ruining my reputation as a military 
man and I am now too old to re-establish it.” McCulloch answers, 
“T am serving my State, the State of Texas, Sir.” General Twiggs 
replied, that if an old woman with a broomstick in hand had come 
to him and having authority from the State of Texas demanded his 
surrender he would have yielded without a word of protest. “But 
you, Sir, without papers, without any notice have assembled a mob 
and forced me to terms.” So ends this episode. General Twiggs 
in his humiliation wept like a child and he had my sympathy and 
the sympathy I think of all who witnessed this meeting. The 
soldiers and arms and munitions of war captured—I cannot now 
recall numbers or amounts.? 

I returned to school, but school work seemed tame and common- 


‘February 16, 1861. 


*In the whole department of Texas 2445 officers and men were surren- 
dered by Twiggs. See report of Colonel C. A. Waite, U. S. Army, to 
Lorenzo Thomas, February 26, 1861, Official Records of the Union and 
Confederate Armies, Series I, Vol. I, p. 524. 

The value of the grounds, buildings and stores of all kinds surrendered 
in San Antonio was estimated at $781,808.39; at the other posts in Texas, 
$700,000. See report of the Texas Commissioners, Devine, Luckett, and 
Maverick, Official Records, Series I, Vol. LILI, p. 632.—C. W. R. 
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place and overshadowed by the tragic events on every side. War 
was declared by Lincoln on the seceded States, calling for troops 
from the other Southern States to help put down the rebellion. 
The Confederate Government had been formed at Montgomery, 
Alabama. A blaze of enthusiasm and resentment sweeping over 
the southland prompted patriots on every hand to get ready to 
defend their homes and fires'des against the ravages and destruc- 
tion of an insolent foe who was then moving to invade the South. 
The seceded States established drill and instruction camps in dif- 
ferent parts of their borders, training men on every hand for 
effectual fighting. The camps were provided with competent drill 
masters, mobilization went on day after day through the spring 
and the early summer and on through the year, and regiments 
were formed and sent forward towards the seat of war until thou- 
sands upon thousands were mustered into service from every section 
that vear, the vear of 1861. I spent several weeks at Camp Clark 
on the San Marcos River, drilling and learning military tactics 
at that camp of instruction. All conversation on every side per- 
tained to war and ine dents and hopes and fears connected there- 
with. The question of, “Are you going to the war?” was rarely 
asked, but “Where will you go?” 

I had a room-mate the*last session in school named Foley, large 
hearted, inteilectual and a poet, a Baptist preacher of ability, and 
a native of New York City. He and I discussed the question often 
and while we both preferred cavalry service, being good horse- 
men, he preferred to go west and northwest with the first regiment 
formed, I to go towards the east in order to be upon the main 
fields of battle even if I had to go with the infantry. We separated. 
He cnlisted in Colonel Ford’s Second Texas Cavalry and went to 
meet the enemy that was threatening Texas from the northwest. 
The next news I had from that Command, Foley had been killed 
in a charge on a battery at Valverda or Glorietta, New Mexico, (I 
have forgotten which)—killed by the last shot fired from that bat- 
tery before its captvre. Thus passed from earth one of the 
noblest spirits I ever knew. 

I considered a proposition from Captain Fly who was raising a 
company in our neighlorhood for the 2nd Texas infantry and 


at one time told him I thought I might join his company when they 


got ready to start, but told him of my preference for the cavalry. 
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Weeks passed. At last the opportunity came. A regiment of cav- 
alry was to be raised in western and southern Texas for service in 
Virginia. Two Texans of wealth and leisure, B. F. Terry, a sugar 
planter, and Thos. 8. Lubbock, a lawyer, who were traveling in the 
East—whether for business, pleasure, or curiosity, I know not—hap- 
pened at or purposely were at the battle of first Manassas in Vir- 
ginia, and rendered all the aid they could to the Southern cause. 
Terry acted as volunteer aid to the commanding general, and Lubbock 
also exposed his life in bearing messages during the contest. About 
the middle of August commissions came to Terry and Lubbock from 
the war department at Richmond, Virginia, authorizing them to 
raise a regiment on certain conditions, viz.: each man to furnish 
his own arms (double-barrelled shotgun and two six shooters), 
his bridle, blanket, saddle, spurs, lariat, etc., the Government to 
mount the men on good horses. The men should always select 
their own officers from colonel down to fourth corporal and serve 
in the Virginia army as an independent command. This was the 
opportunity that many had wished for and in less than twenty 
days this call was answered by 1170 men assembling at Houston 
to be enrolled in the regiment, afterwards called Terry’s Texas 
Rangers. Colonel Terry immediately after securing the commis- 
sion selected ten men in different sections and counties of the 
southern and western part of the State and asked them to raise a 
company of about a hundred men and bring them to Houston for 
enrollment in the army as soon as practical. 

The company which I joined was rhade up from Fayette, Lavaca 
and Colorado counties, the majority being from Fayette. L. M. 
Strobel, having the authority, enrolled the names and set a day 
for meeting at Lagrange in Fayette County for organizing the 
company by electing officers from captain to corporal. At the 
called meeting Strobel was elected captain, W. R. Jarman first 
lieutenant, Phocian and William Tate (brothers) were elected 
second and third lieutenants, C. D. Barnett orderly sergeant, and 
J. T. J. Culpepper second sergeant. I cannot recall with any 
certainty the names of the other noncommissioned officers at this 
date. Our next meeting was called for Houston, Texas, where we 
were to be sworn in as soldiers of the Confederate States. Early 
in September the city of Houston was filled with volunteers anxious 
to enlist in the Terry Rangers. One thousand men were expected 
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to constitute the regiment, but more and more were enlisted until 
the number reached 1170, an average of 117 to each company, and 
others, I don’t recall how many, were denied the privilege of 
enlistment. 

A Lieutenant Sparks, who had belonged to the United States 
army if I mistake not, came authorized to administer the oath of 
allegiance to the Confederate States and enroll us as her soldiers. 
A little incident happened at the time which showed the feelings 
and determination of the men. They were lined up on three sides 
of a hollow square (as I now remember). The enrolling officer in 
the center asked this question, “Do you men wish to be sworn into 
service for twelve months or for three years or for during the war?” 
With a unanimity never surpassed, a shout unheard of before, that 
whole body of men shouted, “For the war,” “For the war!” not 
one expecting or caring to return until the war was over, long or 
short, and the invaders had been driven from our borders. 

And now the regiment is ready for service, as fine a body as ever 
mustered for warfare. The majority of them were college boys, 
and cowboys, professional men, men with finished education, men 
just out of college, others still under-graduates, men raised in the 
saddles, as it were, experts with lariat and with six shooters, and 
not a few from the farm, from the counting houses and from shops. 
Just why the regiment did not elect field officers and become a 
fully organized body of soldiers at Houston I never knew. In the 
absence of this organization, the companies not being numbered or 
lettered, each company was called by its captain’s name. Ours 
was Captain Strobel’s company, and was sent forward as the van- 
guard of the regiment toward the seat of war by Colonel Terry 
who assumed command although he refused to be called Colonel 
until he should be elected to the position by his men. The election 
took place in Kentucky in December following. 

The company was put in box freight cars and started eastward over 
what was afterwards to be called the Sunset Route, which at that 
time ran east from Eagle Lake, Colorado County, Texas, throngh 
the city of Houston, to New Iberia, Louisiana.* Our baggage and 


®Mr. Blackburn’s memory is slightly at fault here. The railroads ran 
from Alleyton on the Colorado, a few miles northwest of Eagle Lake, to 
Harrisburg, and from Houston to Beaumont, though the track of this 
latter road was laid to Orange. See Atlas of Offical Records, Plate CLVII; 
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guns were put in the cars with us, each man retaining and wearing 
his pistols as regularly as his clothes. At New Iberia was a gap* 
where the road had not been built reaching to Brashear City, 
Louisiana, about 100 miles. Over this gap we were supposed to 
walk and most of the company without a murmur commenced this 
march. The captain had hired wagons to transport the baggage 
and guns. A few men found horses they could hire for the trip 
and so we started with eight or ten men riding horseback and the 
balance en foot. The country was level, for the most part, the 
road was good, but innumerable lagoons or sloughs lay across this 
roadway from six inches to two feet deep and there was no way 
to cross them except to wade them. With this kind of experience, 
a half day found most of the men with blistered sore feet, and 
the further we went the more aggravated was their condition. So 
the captain, who was mounted, decided by the middle of the after- 
noon he would mount his men by impressing horses for the balance 
of the journey. That section was full of horses running in great 
herds on its prairies, so he and his mounted men found a herd of 
more than 100 head of all ages, sorts, and sizes, and penned them 
on or near the road while his baggage wagons were halted at littl 
streams nearby. When the footmen reached the place they were 
told to look up their baggage, take their lariats, go to the pen and 
mount themselves, and the evening might be spent in breaking 
their horses and getting ready for the march next day. 

The ages of the horses were from three to eight years, many 
of them had never been haltered before, some few were broken and 
gentle, and some of the older ones had been handled some but 
spoiled in attempting to break them and turned out on the range 
to go free. Of this last class I got one, an eight year old, Clay- 
bank gelding; but whatever their condition or habits, they were all 


also A. M. Gentry to Secretay of War, Richmond, May 1. 1861. Official 
Records, Series IV, Vol. T, p. 1109.—C. W. R. 

‘This gap in the railroad ran from Orange through New Iberia to 
Brashear City. L. B. Giles, Terry’s Texas Rangers, pp. 15-16, says: 
“From Houston to Beaumont, over a newly constructed railroad, it took 
nearly all day to make eighty miles. From Beumont, by steamboat down 
the Neches and up the Sabine to Niblett’s Bluff; thence a hundred miles 
on foot, through water much of the way; thence forty miles in carts. 
: . At New Iberia, on Bayou Teche, we were transferred to boats, 
and went down between the beautiful banks of that stream to Brashear, 
now Morgan City.”—C. W. R. 
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well broken by dark that night. Next morning one of my mess- 
mates, Patton by name, a school and classmate for several years, 
found his horse was loose and gone and could not be found any- 
where near. The company was preparing to move. I went to the 
captain, explained the situation and asked permission to return 
to that pen and get another horse for Patton. He consented. 
Another one of my mess-mates told me he had been lucky enough 
to get a horse fairly well broken and gentle and that he would ex- 
change with me until I went on that errand and returned. The 
company moved off and Patton was left at camp alone to await 
my coming with his horse. I rode back about six hundred yards 
to the pen where we had corraled the horses that evening. It was 
empty and I inquired at the house nearby of ladies—no men being 
at home—for the horses. They told me they had been turned out 
into a very large grass pasture nearby lying out south of the house. 
I went into that pasture and rode south from the residence; but 
concerning what happened for the balance of that day I am in- 
debted to those good ladies for the information, for my mind sud- 
denly became blank as to that matter and never since that time 
to this good day have I been able to recall anything that happened 
after I started out south from the house that day. About sunset 
I revived enough to realize that some one was sitting by me, pour- 
ing cold water on my head and I asked in surprise, “What do you 
mean by this treatment?” and “Where am I?” Patton answered, 
“You have been dead all day and I am trying this treatment to 
revive you.” He then told me he had waited for me at the camp 
until he became uneasy at my failure to return and came up to this 
house hunting for me and found me there in an unconscious con- 
dition. Then the kind hearted ladies told me that I had early 
in the morning gone out into their pasture and had driven up a 
bunch of horses near the house, made a dash at them and had 
lassoed one of them and being unable to manage the animal I was 
riding, the lassoed animal made a quick circuit around me, jerked 
me off on the ground upon my head and that they had gone out there, 
dragged me to the house in an unconscious condition. They fur- 
ther stated the two horses thus lashed together by the lariat around 
the horn of my saddle on one and around the neck of the other 
ran off at a furious pace to overtake those gone on before, ran one 
on each side of the same tree, bringing on a collision resulting in 
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the death of the one and the fatal wounding of the other. The 
ladies had also brought my saddle, blanket and lariat to the house. 

Now night had come on. Our company was a day’s journey 
ahead of us and we two soldiers were left to shift for our trans- 
portation the best we could. We consulted about what was best to 
be done. Patton had learned the family possessed two carriage 
horses in their barn and we paid the ladies $5.00 for their use to 
ride until we should overtake our company, pledging our honor as 
soon as we reached the camp to return them by their driver who was 
to accompany us. We saddled up and started at once, riding all 
night before we overtook the company. We sent back the horses 
with many thanks and journeyed from there to Brashear City, 
Patton and I in baggage wagons. At Brashear City we were all 
put on railroad trains again and soon after reached New Orleans, 
where we were quartered in a cotton compress building. Next 
day, aboard the cars on the Mississippi Central road we resumed our 
journey, without any incident of note until we reached Grand 
Junction, Tennessee, where we received a telegram from Colonel 
Terry ordering us to remain there awaiting further orders from 
him. 

About two days later another message came announcing the 
fact that General Albert Sidney Johnston had interceded with tie 
Secretary of War for our service—I mean the services of this Terry 
Ranger Regiment—and that we should take up our journey for 
Nashville, Tennessee, where General Johnston had arranged for our 
horses and munitions of war. This change of destination brouglit 
deep disappointment and displeasure to every one, as their hearts 
had been set on going to Virginia. General A. S. Johnston was 
a West Pointer, had served in the U. S. army both in the Mexican 
War and later on western frontier. He had a home and farm ip 
Texas, and had resigned his position in the army when Texas se- 
ceeded from the Union and accepted service in the Confederate 
army, and was at that time commanding the nucleus of what was 
afterwards the army of Tennessee, at Bowling Green, Kentucky. 
To Nashville we journeved, and when we reached the city, en- 
amped on the old fair grounds in West Nashville. Other com- 
panies of the regiment soon followed us and in a short time the 
whole regiment was encamped at Nashville. 

The news of our coming and stories of the marvelous acts of 
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horsemanship of the cowboys had preceded us; and we proved to 
be a great attraction for the people of Nashville and surrounding 
country—so much so that crowds gathered in the mornings and 
greater crowds in the evenings every day while we were getting in 
our horses in that city. Every wild, unbroken, vicious horse in 
that section was brought in to be ridden. When one came in 
there was generally a rush made by the soldiers to get first chance 
at him. When he had been bridled and saddled one would mount 
him, pull off the bridle, turn him loose, put spurs to him, and 
bid him do his worst. Before he was half through with the per- 
formance another soldier would spring upon him as a hind-rider 
and after a time, depending upon the strength of the animal, he 
would come to a stand-still, completely exhausted and his riders 
were ready for the next act. 

One attraction for the spectators was the ease with which the 
horsemen could ride in full gallop or fast run and pick up from 
the ground anything they wished to. To start this performance it 
would be announced from the stand or some prominent place that 
a number of silver dollars would be strewn along on the race track 
for anyone that would run at full speed and pick them up. This 
proposition would create much rivalry and interest among those 
who had gotten their mounts and a half dozen, sometimes more, 
would enter the contest, for by this time many had exhausted their 
pocket change. The money was placed by the spectators along 
the track at intervals of twenty paces or more apart in full view 
of the horsemen, and at a signal all started and generally every 
dollar was picked up the first dash made. Well, the spectators 
seemed to tire of the dollar proposition in a few days and reduced 
the offer to half dollars which was as readily accepted and gathered 
as the dollars. Later on another reduction to 25e was made and 
still later the ladies would bring in many bouquets to be given 
away in the same manner, but the rivalry and interest among the 
performers never ceased and thus was an entertainment given from 
day to day that brought many thousands of spectators during the 
regiment’s sojourn at the Fair grounds. 

During the month of November, I think, there broke out in camp 
a great epidemic of measles of a very violent form, which was 
no respecter of persons seemingly, for most of the members had 
it, some in milder form than others, but it seemed to touch every 
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one. To show how general it was in its attacks I quote from 
Henry Middlebrooks of our company. He said his mother had 
told him he had measles when a babe and he had measles when 
he was fifteen years old and he had them now so badly as to be 
rendered unfit for duty and was discharged from the service. 
Captain Strobel’s company was first to lose a man from this epi- 
demic, M. G. Harborough being the victim. The hospitals at 
Nashville and many private houses were filled with the sick and 
dying. I was sent to one of the hospitals where for weeks I was 
kept alive by the best of nursing and attention of the good ladies 
of Nashville who, in regular reliefs, nursed the sick night and day. 
God bless the good ladies of Nashville. They will always have 
a warm place in my heart, for my own mother could not have nursed 
me more carefully and constantly. The epidemic continued its 
fight upon the regiment until the middle of December, maybe a 
little longer. About that time I reported to the regiment for duty 
at a little village about fifteen miles north of Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky, Oakland by name, where I joined about 150 men able for 
duty. Over 1000 men had been eliminated by measles; many of 
them died and others were discharged on account of disability and 
others still to return later on as they recovered. I can’t recall 
numbers now, but I might safely say as many or perhaps more 
in our regiment died of this epidemic than were killed in battle 
in the four years the war continued. 

An incident connected with the removal of the regiment from 
Nashville to Kentucky I feel should be mentioned at this time. 
Colonel Terry as a precaution against possible trouble had arranged 
for guards to be placed around the camp every night to prevent 
the men from going up town. The men, undisciplined as they were, 
looked upon this as an. unnecessary restriction upon their general 
liberty, and so some of the most determined ones would manage 
to get out and go up every night and sometimes they would get 
unruly or noisy from drink and fall into the hands of the police 
and be locked up; but generally they were released after short 
detention and a promise of good behavior in the future. In this 
way there was some bad blood between the “cops” and the Texans, 
which soon brought on a crisis and bloodshed and death to some of 
the police force. One night three or four soldiers slipped by the 
guards, went up town, imbibed too freely of booze, went to the 
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theater and took their seats in the gallery. Captain John Smith’s 
expected execution and Pocahontas’ rescue as related in early 
history of the Colonies was the drama staged for the night. When 
that part of the play was reached where Captain John Smith, con- 
demned to die by his Indian captors, was bound hand and foot and 
his head placed upon a rock, the executioner drew back his bludgeon 
to strike the fatal blow, Pocahontas thrust her own body between 
Smith’s head and the descending bludgeon, one of the boozy soldiers 
in the gallery whipped out a six-shooter and fired upon the sup- 
posed executioner with the remark that “his mother had taught 
him to always protect a lady when in danger.” This shot missed 
its mark, but created consternation and stopped the play. The 
police rushed in to arrest the offender, the other soldiers helped 
him to resist arrest, and shooting began, resulting in the death of 
two policemen and the wounding of another one and the freedom 
of the soldiers to return unmolested to camp. This tragedy was 
reported to the Governor of Tennessee and immediately telegraphed 
by the Governor to General Johnston, who ordered Colonel Terry 
to come immediately on the first train to Bowling Green and report 
to him. By daylight next morning the regiment was in the train 
on their way to their destination, nearer to the scenes that should 
soon be enacted between contending lines of battle. The baggage 
and the horses collected for the use of the regiment up to this time 
were sent on through the country by a detail of men with an officer 
in charge. 

When Colonel Terry reported to General Johnston’s headquarters, 
at Bowling Green, he was ordered to assemble his regiment at Oak- 
land, fifteen miles north of Bowling Green. About the first busi- 
ness attended to in the new quarters was to hold an election for 
regimental officers and to cast lots for assignment of companies 
to their places in the regiment. This resulted in the election of 
B. F. Terry for Colonel, Thos. S. Lubbock for Lieutenant-Colonel, 
and Thos. Harrison for Major. Martin Royston was selected as 
Adjutant and W. B. Sayers as Sergeant Major. Captain Strobel’s 
company, to which I belonged, drew the letter F for its number of 
place in the regiment. The other companies drew other letters of the 
alphabet, from A to K inclusive, except J, and thereafter the com- 
panies were called and known by letters instead of by captains’ 
names. ‘The organization now being complete, a roster was made 
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out and sent to the Secretary of War at Richmond, Virginia, and an 
application made for numbering the regiment, and for commissions 
for all commissioned officers of the same. The number assigned us 
was 8th Texas Cavalry, when we would have been 2nd Texas Cav- 
alry but for the two or three months interval between our enroll- 
ment and our final organization. The first duty assigned us was 
to patrol and picket all that section from Bowling Green north as 
far up as Woodsonville on Green River, Kentucky. 

The winter came on with much snow and hard freezing weather. 
The men were coming in slowly from their sick beds. Those al- 
ready in camps had to do double duty, owing to their small numbers 
and the great amount of the work to be done. It was not uncom- 
mon for men to be compelled to stand picket in the snow several 
inches deep for four hours at a time and then be relieved for two 
hours and be put in again for four hours. This duty was very trying 
on the constitutions of those just recovering from an attack of 
measles. This unusual experience brought bronchial troubles or 
affections upon me, and although it did not send me to the hospital 
again, yet I have never up to this day gotten entirely rid of it. 

On the 17th day of December the regiment made a reconnais- 
sance up near Woodsonville, Kentucky. The turnpike ran parallel 
with the railroad for some distance before we reached the village. 
Colonel Terry sent two companies up the railroad and the balance 
of the regiment kept the pike. On near approach to the village 
on Green River, the two companies came suddenly upon about an 
equal number of the enemy who were concealed behind some hay- 
stacks and a fence near the railroad, who saluted the Texans with 
a volley of musketry which told heavily upon them, but the Texans 
charged them on horseback and drove them back toward the village. 
In the meantime the balance of the regiment had come up on a 
rise or deviation in the pike in view of the conflict, several hundred 
yards from us to our right. We were halted there for a little 
while and sitting on our horses in column of twos when suddenly 
without the least suspicion of what was about to happen, a heavy 
volley of musketry was turned upon us from a black jack thicket 
on the hillside east of us and very close to us. Colonel Terry im- 
mediately ordered a charge, emphasizing the order with an oath 
not easily forgotten, so we made a rush for those bushes concealing 
a considerable force with bayonets fixed ready to receive us. With 
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our shotguns loaded with buckshot we killed, wounded, and scat- 
tered that command in short order. Our casualties were compara- 
tively few in numbers, but fearful in results, as we lost our Colonel, 
shot through the jaw, the bullet ranging up through the brain. 
He and his horse and three of the enemy fell in a heap. He had 
shot two and a ranger near him, I think, shot the third one. 

This was the 32nd Indiana Regiment of Infantry we fought, 
commanded by Colonel Willich so we were informed by the pris- 
oners we captured. This was our first battle and the first engage- 
ment of the army of Tennessee. We had ridden into an ambuscade 
and if the enemy had lowered their fire sufficiently in that first 
volley, there is no good reason why we would not all have been 
killed or wounded. One lesson we learned from that experience 
that served us well in future operations. That was to have flankers 
out on each side of a moving column as well as a vanguard when- 
ever we might suspect an enemy, so as to avoid ambuscades. 

In the engagement at Woodsonville Captain Walker of Company 
K was wounded by a bayonet passing through his lower arm and 
slightly wounding him in the chest. What the losses were on each 
side, I cannot now recall.® 

When Colonel Terry was killed, Lieutenant Colonel Lubbock 
was dangerously sick and died in a short time afterwards, so under 
our “bill of rights” as we believed, we held another election for 
Colonel and Lieutenant Colonel and to fill some vacancies in line 
officers where they had resigned and gone home. At this election 
we chose Captain Wharton of Company B for Colonel, Captain 
Walker of Company K for Lieutenant Colonel and in Company F, 
B. E. Joiner Third Lieutenant instead of Wm. Tate, resigned. We 
continued our scouting, picketing, and patrolling in that section of 
Kentucky through that severe winter 1861 until February, 1862. 
In the meantime we received boxes of heavy clothing from our home 
folks in Texas which was badly needed and duly apppreciated, for 
ours was thread-bare and too light for the cold weather. 

Some time in January, I think, Confederate General Zolicoffer 
was killed at Fishing Creek and his army defeated, and in February, 
Fort Donelson on Cumberland River, after two days fighting sur- 


°Colonel Willich reported the loss of 11 officers and men killed, 22 
wounded, 5 missing; Brigadier General Hindman, commanding the Con- 
federates, reported 4 killed and 10 wounded. See Official Records, Series 
I, Vol. VII, pp. 16-20.—C. W. R. 
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rendered to General Grant. These heavy losses caused General 
Johnston to give up Kentucky and move into Tennessee and select 
later the Memphis and Charleston railroad as a base of operations. 

When the army reached Nashville, our regiment was sent down 
the river to, or near to, Fort Donelson to gather up some teams 
and army supplies that had been rushed out there before the sur- 
render of the Fort, while the main body of the Confederates as- 
sembled at Murfreesboro, where we rejoined them after bringing 
those things we had been sent for. After a few days General John- 
ston moved his infantry and artillery southward to reach his new 
selected base at Corinth, Mississippi, leaving the cavalry at Mur- 
freesboro to watch the enemies’ movements and to impede as much 
as we might their progress south if an attempt was made to follow 
in pursuit. In a few days only our regiment and a few squads 
of other cavalry were to be seen about the city. Among the odds 
and ends of cavalry men was Captain John H. Morgan, afterwards 
General Morgan, with a few recruits trying to raise a cavalry com- 
mand for the Confederate service, and at the same time paying 
most assiduous attentions to Miss Ready, daughter of Colonel Ready 
of Murfreesboro. 

One night Captain Morgan asked Colonel Wharton for a detail of 
two men to go with him next day on a raid within the enemy’s 
lines up toward Nashville, telling Colonel Wharton he already had 
seven men armed and well mounted, and he wished him to furnish 
him two more good men well mounted with blue overcoats, shot- 
guns and pistols, which would make ten by counting himself. 
Colonel Wharton sent the order to Company F to make the detail 
wanted. Jake Flewellen and I were ordered to report to Captain 
Morgan next morning at sun-up, mounted and ready for the trip. 
Sunrise came; Captain Morgan and nine private soldiers moved out 
on the Nashville pike, mounted and equipped for the trip according 
to instructions, except I had on a black overcoat. I had no blue 
one and didn’t want one and never did wear one. Morgan assigned 
me to the rear, thinking and judging correctly too that the squad 
would be judged by those in front and not by one man in the rear. 
The enemy had moved their army out on Murfreesboro pike, ten 
or fifteen miles, and gone into winter quarters, and were making 
preparations for a movement south when spring should come. 
We kept the turnpike road for several miles and as we approached 
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the neighborhood of their encampments we turned to the right 
and moved through fields and woodland, sometimes, in full view 
of their encampments and I thought uncomfortably near them. 
But the blue coats of the squad kept down any suspicion as to our 
identity and we kept our course until we were something like five 
miles from the city when we approached the pike again, where a 
thicket of undergrowth was near to the pike. We stood parallel to 
the highway in a line of battle for a short time, when a wagon 
train from Nashville loaded with provisions and supplies for the 
army drove up, guarded by a troop of cavalry, about sixteen I 
think. Armed with sabres, with guns and pistols pointed at them 
and a fence between us, they surrendered readily and the guard 
and teams and drivers all fell into our hands without firing a gun. 
As soon as the wagons could be fired and the teams and guards 
could be collected for the march, Captain Morgan ordered me and 
three or four others, including my fellow soldier Flewellen to take 
charge of them and get out of the enemy’s lines as quickly as pos- 
sible and not to halt for anything until we crossed Stone River, 
near Murfreesboro, where we should encamp and wait his return. 
Our trip being without incident we reached our camping place 
about sundown. On the eastern bank of the stream was a large 
commodious dwelling with a small family in it and servants in 
the kitchen or cabins and plenty of provender in the barny We 
put our prisoners in one of the large rooms and a guard over them 
and a vidette on or near the river bank; had the servants to feed 
all the horses at the barn and by alternating in guard and picket 
duty passed a quiet night. 

Next morning before sunrise the vidette reported ten or twelve 
men advancing towards us from the other side of the river. We 
supposed them to be Yankees, as the enemy was generally termed by 
us, but as they drew nearer there were no guns in sight and we 
decided with much relief that it was Captain Morgan and his men 
with ten prisoners of war they had captured and kept in the woods 
all night awaiting daylight so they could see their way to travel 
better. Captain Morgan, when he reached us related the events 
of the previous day after we had left him. He said they captured 
about sixty prisoners and had ordered four men to take them and 
follow us to Stone River and camp as he had ordered us, and that 
the enemy’s cavalry which had gotten wind of his presence in their 
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lines were looking for him, coming upon this second lot of pris- 
oners, recaptured them and slew three of his men after they had 
surrendered, one of them making his escape. He further told us 
that he and his companion had visited a picket post and he, pre- 
tending to be officer of the day whose duty required him to look af- 
ter the guards and pickets of the army, had called to the commander 
of the post to come out of a house in which he was quartered and 
as he approached him Morgan placed a pistol to his breast and told 
him he was his prisoner and for him to make no sign or outcry 
to his fellows in the house on penalty of death, but to call them 
out by name, one by one, until all were captured without realizing 
what had happened. Then his companion was sent out to the 
picket post a short distance away and brought in the two videttes 
who were on vidette post, and being late in the evening, the enemy 
ecouting on all sides looking for them, they hid themselves, sat 
up all night guarding their prisoners and very early in the morning 
had traveled on until they reached us and now without further 
delay everything was made ready for the further march into Mur- 
freesboro, that about one mile distant. 

We marched up the street in front of Colonel Ready’s house, 
lined up prisoners, horses and spoils and guards across the street 
while Captain Morgan went in the house and invited his sweetheart 
and the balance of the family at home to come out on the veranda 
and see the fruit of his exploit. Flewellen and I were then re- 
lieved with thanks and we returned to our company, leaving the 
prisoners and spoils in the hands of Morgan and his three men 
he still had with him. Next day one of Morgan’s men hunted me 
up and told me Captain Morgan wanted to see me at his office, so 
I went with him to the office. The captain greeted me most cor- 
dially and said he wanted to thank me over again for the valuable 
service I had rendered during the scout the day or two before. J] 
told him I did the best I could with the matter I had in hand and 
did not deserve any special thanks more than others with me. 
But he seemed to look at the matter differently and said he wished 
to give me something to be kept as a souvenir of that hazardous 
venture. He then told me to select a sabre, the best of the cap- 
tured lot he had and take it with me as a keepsake of the occasion. 
I did so and took the newest and brightest in the lot and went 
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back to my company with it, and while we served in the same 
army I don’t think now I ever saw him again. 

Morgan was captain then, but soon his efficiency as a cavalry 
officer and raider was conceded on all sides and his promotion was 
rapid. He made many raids into the enemy’s lines, even going 
one time into Ohio. Men flocked to his standard from Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Missouri, and other sections. He became Brigadier and 
later Major-General, I think. He married Miss Ready; was finally 
killed in Greenville, East Tennessee, in one of his raids in that 
section. While I prized my sabre as a souvenir, I soon found it 
was an inconvenience to carry with my other equipments. I had 
a double barrelled shotgun, two six shooters, my blanket, oil cloth, 
clothing, haversack, etc., to carry and I could at once see that while 
it might prove a nice keepsake I had no other use for it. Later 
on I had a chance to leave it with a relative in middle Tennessee 
to be kept for me until the war was over or until I should call for 
it, and in this way it passed the war period; after the close of 
hostilities I went to see my kinsman (who had died in the mean- 
time) and recovered my sabre from his family who had taken good 
care of it. It now hangs in the hall of my daughter’s home in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, 563 Union Ave., 8. E. It is her keep- 
sake now, to be disposed of by her as she may desire. 

Some time in March, 1862, we, the cavalry forces at Murfrees- 
boro, broke camp and started to follow the army of Tennessee 
to Corinth, Mississippi, where it was being prepared to act on the 
defensive against the oncoming armies of General Grant and 
General Buell. Grant’s army was at Pittsburg Landing and en- 
camped out some distance from the landing on the Tennessee River 
in the direction of Corinth, near Shiloh church, while General 
Buell was moving his army from Nashville to the same point by 
forced marches to unite with Grant in his attack on General John- 
ston, now at Corinth, about fifteen miles south of Pittsburg Land- 
ing. Johnston’s army consisted of about 40,000 or 45,000 men— 
my recollection Grant’s nearly the same—and Buell’s probably 
50,000. Johnston decided to attack Grant’s army before Buell 
could reach him and taking one at a time, defeat them both, and 
I have no doubt his plan would have succeeded had General John- 
ston lived a few days more. After hastily collecting his forces 
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he moved out of Corinth, on the evening of the fifth® of April and 
next morning before light attacked the enemy in the encampments. 
The attack was unexpected and furious from the beginning. The 
enemy was driven slowly back towards the river all day long, 
making a most stubborn resistance, but gradually they gave up 
their encampments and artillery and equipments until four o’clock 
that afternoon when the Confederates were unwisely halted by an 
order from General Beauregard who succeeded to chief command 
after General Johnston’s fatal wound about three o’clock that after- 
noon. This closed the first day’s engagement with the whole 
battlefield, including many arms, wagons, sutlers stores, etc., ete., 
in the hands of the Confederates. 

We slept on the battleground that night as best we could with 
torrents of rain pouring down on us all night and with the gun- 
boats on the river firing over us all night to disturb our slumbers. 
Many of the boys visited the sutlers stores that night and helped 
themselves to the edibles and as much clothing as they could use 
or carry off. Next morning early the Federals having been rein- 
forced by Buell’s army, made an attack on us by moving forward. 
against our left, with what was said to be eleven lines of battle, 
and beat our left wing back some distance and then a movement 
along all of our front beat back all of our line slowly but surely 
all day long until night closed the fight with Federals in charge of 
all their encampments given up the previous day. Thus ended 
two days of the most terrible fighting I ever witnessed ‘efore or 
since. Never did I at any other time hear minie balls seem to fill 
the air so completely as on this second day’s fight. But the battle 
was not ended yet, for on the third day, the eighth of April, in the 
evening was an engagement between the Confederate cavalry and 
Federal infantry that ought always to be mentioned as the last act 
of this tragic event where losses on both sides amounted to more 
than 20,000 men.’ 

I will now recur to the regiment and company to which I be- 
longed, in order to record their part in this bloody contest and 
to give some of the incidents of more or less interest that occurred 


*Johnston’s army left Corinth on the morning of April 3 and arrived in 
the vicinity of Shiloh late in the afternoon of the 5th—C. W. R 


"The losses as officially reported were: Confederates, 10,699; Union- 
ists, 13,047.—C. W. R. 
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at that time.6 When the battle commenced on the 6th of April 
our bugler sounded the assembly which brought us quickly into line. 
The several companies were numbered to ascertain our effective 
force at the beginning. Company F numbered 65 men in line, in- 
cluding non-commissioned officers, a captain and second lieutenant. 
This lieutenant had been elected by the company principally be- 
cause he had slain two different men in personal combat, and was 
therefore regarded as a hero of heroes. While the company was 
being numbered, the musketry one-half mile away was heavy and 
almost continuous and this officer riding up and down in front of 
the company remarked time and time again, “Ah, boys, that is music 
to my ears,” making us believe he would perform many deeds of 
valor when he reached the firing line. At last an order came for 
us to march to the front and when near there we were ordered to 
form columns of fours, move to rear of the enemy and make an at- 
tack from that quarter; but failing to get far enough back to take 
them in the rear we marched the head of the column right into the 
flank of the enemy’s line, who, concealed from our view, were lying 
down behind some timber recently felled by a storm. Being at 
right angles with our line of march, they could concentrate the fire 
of their whole line to enfilade our column from end to end; and as 
the head of the column neared them they rose suddenly, poured a 
volley into us which reached every company in the line of march, 
killing and wounding men and horses clear back to the rear of 
column. Of course nothing could be done but fall back and reform 
for further action in a different move; but I must stop to tell you 
about this officer to whose ears the battle at a distance was so 
musical. Though not touched by bullets he became suddenly sick 
at the sight of bloodshed and had to be sent to the rear to avoid a 
nervous collapse. It was his first and his last experience in battle 
for he resigned and returned to Texas and we never saw him again. 
This lesson is that “the true test of valor comes, not in use of 
words, but only in action in the crucible of battle.” 

The regiment was dismounted and made an attack on the enemy 
on the left flank of our army and then moved to the rear of our 
army for a support to other troops in firing line, and so fighting 
and maneuvering was kept up until four o’clock in the afternoon 


®Colonel Wharton’s report of the battle is to be found in Official Records, 
Series I, Vol, X, Part I, p. 626.—C. W. R. 
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when all the reserves were ordered to the firing line for a final rush 
to be made as we all thought to drive the panic-stricken army of 
General Grant into Tennessee River. We formed the line, and 
awaited the order to move forward. In the meantime the enemy 
immediately on our front left their line in some haste and disap- 
peared from view over the crest of the hill near the river. While 
we waited with much impatience for orders to move there came 
an order from General Beauregard telling that the battle was ended 
for the day and we had captured General Prentiss with four thou- 
sand of his men and a great victory was ours. When the order 
was read instead of creating enthusiasm amongst the men it created 
indignation and disgust because it was apparent to all in the firing 
line that the hard earned victory that had cost so much blood and 
so many lives was to be thrown away for the want of one more 
charge which as we thought then and think now would have re- 
sulted in a complete overthrow or capture of General Grant’s army 
and the downfall of General Grant himself as a military leader. 
But why was the Southern army halted at this critical period? 
General Beauregard’s excuse was it was late in the day, the men 
were tired and needed rest; but the truth as I saw it is the sun 
was still between three and four hours high and the men were 
anxious for this last charge to the river, which was not more than 
one-half mile away, I think. The men talked among themselves 
of the importance of the movement and their willingness to make it 
at the time and after events prove but too well the men were right 
and the commander wrong in issuing the order to halt. 

I want to make a little digression from the main story to pay 
my respects to some erroneous history in regard to this crisis in 
that battle. Nelson’s Encyclopedia and the History of the Mis- 
sissippt Valley by Prof. Johnson,® Ph. D. and LL. D. of the 
Agricultural College of Minnesota, I think, both agree substan- 
tially in the statement that a hastily constructed battery on the 
hill near the river and the firing of the gunboats from the river 
stopped the Confederate’s advance. While I am still upon the earth 
I want to testify as eye-witness at close range, that the aforesaid 

*Possibly Mr. Blackburn has in mind Rossiter Johnson’s History of the 
War of Secession, on his Fight for the Republic, in each of which a state- 


ment of the kind alluded to is made. The name he gives is evidently in- 
correct.—C. W. R. 
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battery and the gunboat’s shelling had no more to do with stopping 
the forward movement that day than the flowing of the ocean tides 
or the changes of the moon had to do with it, for nearly an hour 
had passed since we halted’before the battery was placed and before 
the gunboats fired the first shot and the men had scattered from 
their commands looking for something to eat. So I enter my pro- 
test here and now against the careless and unauthorized way these 
two authors record history. 

But to return to my story. There was a man, Charles Howard 
by name, strong physically and mentally, brave as Julias Caesar 
and well educated, but with the way and manners of a frontiers- 
man, with many peculiarities. He had belonged to Company F 
but got a transfer to Company C for some reason I don’t recall. 
He had gotten a nice laundered white shirt from the sutler’s store 
the night of the 6th of April. Next morning, the 7th, as the regi- 
ment was formed to move, some one reproved Howard for tucking 
his shirt back at the neck, exposing his breast which was one of 
his habits, telling him it was a shame to treat a nice shirt in that 
way. His reply was, “If I get shot in the breast today I don’t 
want the bullet to injure my biled shirt.” Pretty soon we were 
ordered to move out towards the enemy and ascertain their posi- 
tion, their probable number, etc., and report back to the command- 
ing general. Our movement, which was only intended for a recon- 
naisance, drew the fire of the enemy’s pickets, for advance in their 
forward movement had already begun, and one ball struck Howard 
in the breast a little below the collar bone, going through him and 
lodging in the muscles or shoulder blade in the back part of his 
shoulder, not touching his laundered shirt. A little later while 
we stood in column still headed towards the enemy Howard came 
riding along the column singing “Blue-eyed Mary,” a favorite song 
of his. As he neared me I said, “Which way, Charles, with your 
‘Blue-eyed Mary’ this morning?” . He replied, “To Texas, don’t 
you see my furlough?” pointing to the wound in his breast. He 
rode horseback to Corinth that day, about fifteen miles, applied 
for and obtained a furlough soon after, went to Texas and about 
five months later reported back to his company for duty again, 
sound as a dollar. 

Our next move was to the rear a short distance to dismount and 
join in with a Louisiana brigade of infantry to make a charge on 
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the enemy. Our movement was down a gentle slope to the bottom 
of a hill. The enemy came down the slope on the other side to- 
wards us. ‘The whole face of the earth at that place and time 
appeared to be blue and their many lines of battle firing over each 
others head made a storm of lead that no single line of battle could 
resist and so after a short time the line was so weakened 
by losses as to compel the retirement of the remainder. But I 
want to relate an incident of the battle that impressed me as being 
out of the ordinary. John P. Humphries, a member of Company 
F, a brave good soldier carried the largest shotgun I ever saw and 
always loaded it with about 20 buckshot to each barrel. He had 
a most peculiar laugh, unlike any laugh I ever heard. As we made 
that charge that morning there was a small oak tree near the bot- 
tom of the hill where the line made a stand. It was right in my front 
so I got behind the tree thinking it might save my hide somewhat. 
I had scarcely reached it before Humphries came up behind me. 
He saw the tree was too small for two to stand behind in safety, 
so he moved a few steps to the left and got behind another tree 
about the same size. A little while after I heard Humphries laugh 
and looked towards him to see what had happened. A minie ball 
had pierced his hat close to his scalp and knocked it from his head. 
He grabbed it up, pulled it down hard on his head with both hands 
and laughed his peculiar laugh again. It occurred to me, and I 
mentally said, “If you can laugh at that, you will laugh at death 
when he comes.” This repulse was the first experienced in the 
battle of Shiloh. After this the battle raged pretty well all day 
over lines resisting with great stubbornness ; but by night the enemy 
occupied their foremost encampments, and our army retreated that 
night carrying all the army supplies with them as far as was pos- 
sible to do. 

Next day, April 8th, the cavalry were employed in patrolling the 
space now behind the army and as rear guard we protected as best 
we could the retreat of our army to Corinth from any possible 
attack that might be made by the enemy’s cavalry or any other arm 
of service that might pursue it. About four o’clock in the after- 
noon the enemy’s infantry in force kept moving up towards us 
until we realized we would have to check them by some means 
to keep them from overtaking the rear of our army. A short 
distance ahead of us Major Harrison, now commanding the regi- 
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ment, sent me to General Breckenridge’s headquarters who was 
commanding the rear of the retreating army to tell him of the 
near approach of a large body of the enemy and to ask him for aid 
or orders. General Breckenridge’s reply was, “Give Major Har- 
rison my compliments and tell him to hold the enemy back awhile 
for I can’t move from here yet.” I rode back, delivered the mes- 
sage, and found the enemy had approached to within 250 or 300 
yards of our position; had formed two lines of battle and had 
thrown out skirmishers who were making it lively for our bovs 
who were then standing in line on horseback. At this juncture 
Colonel Forrest came up to us with about an equal number of 
horsemen to our own, placed them on the right of our line, and 
being senior officer took charge of the whole line, about two hun- 
dred or more in all. He immediately decided to charge so Major 
Harrison rode up in front of our line, telling us to prepare for 
the charge, and added, “Boys, go in twenty steps of the Yankees 
before you turn your shotguns loose on them.” 

Forrest ordered forward. Without waiting to be formal in the 
matter, the Texans went like a cyclone, not waiting for Forrest to 
give his other orders to trot, gallop, charge, as he had drilled his 
men. By the time the Yankee skirmishers could run to their places 
in ranks and both lines got their bayonets ready to lift us fellows 
off our horses, we were halted in twenty steps of their two lines of 
savage bayonets, their front line kneeling with butts of guns on the 
ground, the bayonets standing out at right angle or straighter and 
the rear lines with their bayonets extended between the heads of 
the men of the first line. In a twinkling of an eye almost, both 
barrels of every shotgun in our line loaded with fifteen to twenty 
buckshot in each barrel was turned into that blue line and lo! what 
destruction and confusion followed. It reminded me then of a 
large covey of quail bunched on the ground, shot into with a load of 
bird shot: their squirming and fluttering around on the ground 
would fairly represent that scene in that blue line of soldiers on 
that occasion. Every man nearly who was not hurt or killed broke 
to the rear, most of them leaving their guns where the line went 
down, and made a fine record in getting back to their reserved 
force several hundred yards in their rear. After the shotguns were 
fired, the guns were slung on the horns of our saddles and with 
our six shooters in hand we pursued those fleeing, either capturing 
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or killing until they reached their reserved force. Just before they 
reached this force, we quietly withdrew; every man seemed to act 
upon his own judgment for I heard no orders. But we were all 
generals and colonels enough to know that when the fleeing enemy 
should uncover us so their line could fire on us, we would have 
been swept from the face of the earth. 
Some observations might be appropriately made at this time 
concerning the engagement.’® It was the last fight of the battle 
of Shiloh. The enemy turned back from there and we had that 
section to ourselves. Forrest and his command never fired a gun 
in that battle for the reason that his military maneuvers as then 
practiced did not allow his men to get there until the fight was 
over. Notwithstanding this fact a Memphis paper a day or two 
afterwards gave out the statement that Colonel Forrest with a few 
Texans on April the 8th had charged the enemy in force and com- 
pletely vanquished them. After Forrest gave the order to forward 
we never saw him any more until we were brigaded over at Chat- 
tanooga and put under him for service. We were told that when 
we made that cyclone movement towards the enemy Colonel For- 
rest turned to his men to urge them forward faster and was struck 
in the back by one of the enemy’s bullets fired at us as we went at 
them, and had to be taken off the field." 

I have been asked by some persons inexperienced as to warfare 
why the Yankees did not shoot us all off our horses when halted 
so close in their front. Of course they had no loads in guns to 
shoot us with and we knew it for as we approached them both lines 
of battle had fired at us and they had had no time to reload. 

There was only one Texan wounded in that fight, Lieutenant 
Story of Company C, and there is a good reason for that; for the 
enemy fired when we were crossing a low place in the ground about 
fifteen yards away and most of their balls went over our heads. 
One of them struck and mortally wounded Lieutenant Story and 
one ball took a fur cap off my head leaving, as my comrades after- 
wards told me, a small powder marked line across my left temple. 
One or two more incidents of this battle and I will pass on. 


“The official report by Major Harrison is in Official Records, Series I, 
Vol. X, Part I, p. 923. 
"For a somewhat different version, see Wyeth, J. A., Life of N. B. For- 


rest, 78-81, or Jordan, Thos., Campaigns of Forrest and Forrest’s Cavalry, 
146-148.—C. W. R. 
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In our pursuit of the flying enemy, as [ rushed by a stump of a 
tree, ten feet high and two feet in diameter, looking at a Yankee 
running in my front a little distance I became suddenly aware of 
a bayonet near my body in the hands of a red faced Dutchman, 
and I could not tell whether he made a thrust at me and missed me 
or whether he intended to use it on me if I bothered him. I 
turned upon him, fully intending to kill him, but when I leveled 
my pistol at him, he dropped his bayonetted gun upon the ground 
and with the greatest terror depicted in his face, said, “I sur- 
render.” In an instant I forgave him and let him live. I think 
surrender was the only English word he could speak, neither could 
he understand a word J said. I said, “Take that gun up and break 
it against the stump” and when I found he didn’t know what to 
do and stood trembling I pointed to the gun and made signs to 
take hold of it and motions to strike. I got him to understand 
me, he broke the breech off and I motioned him to our rear and he 
went off at a lively gait. 

[ had a messmate by the name of Ed Kaylor, a good soldier, 
never showing any fear about him. In this battle he came upon a 
captain who had vainly tried to rally his men as they ran to the 
rear. When he found he could not get them to stop and help him 
he concluded he would sell out as best he could so he fired on 
Kaylor as he rode towards him. They exchanged three shots each; 
Kaylor slowly advancing upon him. When Kaylor closed in upon 
him he threw up his hands and offered to surrender, but Kaylor, 
in language not suitable for parlor topics of conversation said, 
“Oh H—Il you are too late” and fired another shot, killing him 
instantly. An eye-witness to this pistol duel said Kaylor had a 
broad smile on his face during this gun play. When I heard of 
the incident I said to Kaylor, “Ed, what did you see in that game 
that caused you to smile so sweetly at that Yankee?” He said he 
was not conscious of having smiled, but he surely did enjoy that 
scrap immensely. Poor Kaylor afterwards was killed in East Ten- 
nessee while serving under Longstreet, during the siege of Knox- 
ville, as related by a Texan companion with him at the time, as 
follows: Kaylor and a companion having lost their horses (in 
battle or otherwise) were ordered to mount themselves again by 
taking horses wherever they could find them back in the mountains, 
for the most part of that section was disloyal to the Confederacy 
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anyway. As they searched the mountain section for horses they 
heard that there was to be a dance given to the Yankee officers 
near where was one of their encampments, so they concluded to 
attend that dance, and mount themselves while the Yankees 
danced. But after reaching the place they concluded to go in the 
house, get the riders and take them and their horses both back 
with them, so they entered the room during the dancing with pis- 
tols in hands and demanded surrender of all the men who were in 
the room, all armed with pistols belted around them. For a time 
all seemed to go as they wished until some one cried out, “There 
are only two of these rebels.” Then ensued a scuffle for their pis- 
tols already in Kaylor’s hands and Kaylor began to shoot and sev- 
eral fell from his unerring aim, until some one regained his pistol, 
shot him and he fell dead among several he had already slain. 
His companion escaped and lived to tell of his taking off as here 
related. 

But to return to the main story, the Battle of Shiloh was finished. 
The losses were enormous as already related. Of the sixty-five men 
and two officers that answered roll call on the morning of the 6th 
of April of Company F, only fourteen men and the captain an- 
swered roll call on the morning of the 8th of April and I was act- 
ing orderly sergeant. Now this should not be construed to mean 
that the other fifty men had been killed or wounded, but it does 
mean that those not killed or wounded were absent from roll call, 
most of them off on some kind of duty, such as picketing, scouting, 
helping the retreating army in whatever way duty assigned them. 

The Confederate army collected at Corinth, and the Federal 
army at Pittsburg Landing, each army where it had encamped 
before the battle, and each one to plan its future operations was 
left unmolested for a time. Our regiment was ordered back to 
Tennessee going through lower middle Tennessee on to Chatta- 
nooga. We camped one or two nights at Rienzi, Mississippi, on 
our way. Awaiting final instructions as to our future movements, 
news came to us that General Price had reached Corinth with his 
army of Missourians and Texans. As I had a brother with this 
command in Whitfield’s Legion of Texans I decided to make him 
a visit before we left Mississippi. It was about twenty miles I 
think back to Corinth, so getting some papers fixed up by my com- 
rades as a pass to keep me from being arrested as a deserter, I 
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went back to Corinth as my command went eastward on their 
journey towards Tennessee. My papers were not genuine. 

I found my brother sick from exposure during the winter cam- 
I staved with him all night and 


paign under Price in Missouri. 
which was 


next morning moved out early to overtake my command 
and two days journey ahead of me. I 


by this time twenty miles 
They had 


rode all day and a part of the night to overtake them. 
captured a small scouting party of Yankees the night or day be- 
fore I reached them. 

Next morning a detail was called for from Company F to take 
the prisoners back to Corinth, and I was called on to be one of 
the guards; so back to Corinth I journeyed again, and after de- 
livering the prisoners to General Beauregard’s headquarters the 
following night, and resting a few hours, set out to overtake the 
command which was moving eastward. After about two davs 
more I was again with the command. But now my faithful steed 
which I had ridden constantly since the middle of December the 
year before gave out entirely, worn out by constant usage and had 
to be left on the wayside, and I had to join the wagon train and 
to be snubbed as a “wagon dog” by my comrades, a common ap- 
pellation given to every one who went with the wagons, regardless 
of the conditions making it necessary for him to be there. 

The command went through middle Tennessee and had a fight 
or heavy skirmish with the Yankees at Sulphur Trestle in Giles 
County. I do not recall any results of that fight as reported to us 
except Captain Harris of Company I lost his life there. Arriving 
at Chattanooga a brigade was organized by putting Forrest’s regi- 
ment, our regiment, and two Georgia regiments, three and four, I 
think, together, and Colonel Forrest took charge of it for service 
in middle Tennessee and wherever we might be needed. 

At that time elections were held in different companies to select 
commissioned officers where there were vacancies caused by resigna- 
tions or otherwise. Company F elected two lieutenants, 1st and 
2nd, J. K. P. Blackburn 1st, and A. J. Murray 2nd. While we 
were entitled to commissions issued by the Secretary of War, we 
never applied for them and never received them. In fact, I don’t 
remember of ever having seen a commission from the government 
for any officer in the command. The men of the different companies 
knew whom they had selected and, whether they held commissions 
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or whether they wore insignia of office or not, they always felt 
that they must obey the men they had elected over them. Hardly 
a star or bar was to be seen in the command, except in dress parade 
when the Colonel might show his rank on a dress coat that he kept 
for the purpose. 

Our next encounter with the enemy was in Warren County, Ten- 
nessee, near Morrison’s depot where the enemy had constructed a 
stockade and left about three companies of infantry to protect a 
railroad bridge across the river from destruction by the Confeder- 
ates. The stockade was built of logs twelve or fifteen inches in 
diameter and twelve feet long, set on end in trenches two feet deep, 
close touching each other with portholes cut between the logs about 
as high as a man’s head, to shoot through. These logs were thor- 
oughly tamped in place and a small door left in one side for passing 
in and out with a screen of like make just on the inside so one 
going in would pass in the door and turn to left or right to get 
inside of the stockade. I have been thus particular in describing 
this fort or stockade so the reader may more easily understand 
why we were so easily and completely defeated by this small con- 
tingent of defenders when we attacked that fort. When within 
one-quarter or one-half mile of the place Colonel Forrest formed 
the brigade into single line, ordered us to dismount and then rode 
in front of each regiment giving instructions about the charge 
he intended to make. When in front of our regiment he said, “1 
don’t want but one-half of this command for this engagement”— 
that his scouts reported that only three or four companies were up 
there and that they had their dinner already cooked, and he 
wanted us to kill them and then eat their dinner. Company F 
had thirty men in line, so the first fifteen were ordered to step 
two paces to the front, and the captain told me to take charge of 
them, so we maneuvered for some time to get a suitable place to 
charge from, but could not get nearer than two hundred or two 
hundred and fifty yards without being exposed to full view of the 
enemy from the start to the finish, so we were ordered to charge at 
least two hundred yards through an open field upon that fort. 
Of course the enemy were inside and had nothing to do but shoot 
us down from the start. After approaching near enough for some 
of our men to make telling shots at those portholes we were driven 
back in much disorder to the timber, back of the field from whence 
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we started. Our loss was estimated at 180 killed and wounded. 
Company F’s loss was one killed and five wounded. The enemy’s 
loss was 20 killed whom we shot in the head through those port- 
holes. James Petty of my company was killed within ten feet of 
the door of that stockade. These details of the enemy’s dead and 
the place where Petty fell we have learned from our surgeon who 
was left to care for the wounded at that place. 

Our next move was to capture about 2000 soldiers commanded 
by General Crittenden at Murfreesboro, Tennessee. We started 
from the neighborhood of McMinnville, Tennessee, one evening in 
the summer—I don’t remember the date’*—rode until about eight 
o'clock, stopped, watered and fed our horses, mounted again and 
rode until nearly daylight to reach our destination. Before we 
reached the town we captured the videttes on the pike upon which 
we were moving; also captured General Crittenden in his bed at his 
headquarters, a nice dwelling in the town, and learned from the 
citizens that the enemy had an encampment of eight hundred or 
one thousand infantry soldiers in the suburbs of the town, about 
the same number and artillery out on Stone River a mile away, 
and a strong guard over about 150 political or citizen prisoners at 
the court house. 

Colonel Forrest divided his command into three divisions, send- 
ing one to attack the court house, one to attack the enemy 
on Stone River, each division led by a few rangers, and the bal- 
ance of the rangers to attack the encampment in the edge of Ten- 
nessee. The first two bodies mentioned did little except to draw 
the fire of the enemy and to warn them to be ready for us in later 
attacks. The rangers went into the encampment with a yell and 
attacked the enemy as they came out of the tents in their night 
clothes and after a lively skirmish in which many of them fell, our 
Colonel Wharton was wounded and ordered the regiment to with- 
draw. 

Afterwards Colonel Forrest collected all of our regiment behind 
a block of buildings near the encampanment, sent in a flag of truce 
demanding unconditional surrender of the encampment within 
thirty minutes and added, “If you refuse I will charge you with 
the Texas Rangers under the black flag.” After a little delay 


“July 12, 1862. The fight was on Sunday, July 13.—C. W. R. 
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they agreed to surrender and immediately Colonel Forrest sent 
flags of truce to other places where the troops were with the same 
demand and same threat and added, “I have your General and all 
the balance of his command as prisoners in my hands.” In a 
little while the whole of General Crittenden’s army were our pris- 
oners with all their artillery, wagons, teams and army and soldiers’ 
supplies and about 2000 soldiers. Forrest had played a bold game 
of bluff and it had succeeded where we could scarcely hope to con- 
quer by force of arms; for our number was about half, and half of 
that number were fresh troops who had never been under fire of 
battle before. 

An incident occurred as we made the charge along the streets 
in the twilight of that morning which was both inspiring and im- 
pressive. The ladies in their night robes came out on the pave- 
ment and cheered with their shouts and their “God bless you,” 
even when the enemy’s bullets were flying about them. 

All army stores and artillery, small arms and ammunition were 
put under guard to take them back to McMinnville, about forty 
or fifty miles (I cannot remember exactly). The troops were col- 
lected and a guard of two companies and a commissioned officer 
were called for to take charge of them and march them back to 
McMinnville. Companies F and D of our regiment were detailed 
for this purpose and I was ordered to take charge of them and see 
to it that they were delivered to the place of rendezvous. I formed 
a column of prisoners, eight abreast and closed them up so as to 
allow only walking room between them, and put some guards in 
front on horseback, some in the rear, and the balance on each side; 
thus inclosing prisoners in hollow square and gave command to 
move forward. I gave instructions to the guards so the prisoners 
could hear, “If any man makes a break from that column, shoot 
him down without halting him.” This was near sundown and we 
moved without difficulty but slowly on account of the long distance 
the prisoners had to walk; rushing them would have resulted in 
breaking them down. 

My guards had had no sleep now for about forty hours nor rest 
either, so I soon found they were asleep on their horses, and fear- 
ing the enemy might discover it and make their escape I had to use 
heroic methods to meet the emergency. So I rode around that 
moving column all night punching or pinching the guards to keep 
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them awake. They would generally respond by “All right” or some 
sign as I waked them, but as soon as I passed they would fall 
asleep again so my march around that column continued on and on. 

Just before daylight, I received order from Colonel Forrest 
to park my charge in a grass lot, put out videttes and let them 
rest an hour or so. So I readily obeyed instructions. By the time 
that I had placed the guards, the prisoners had all fallen on the 
ground and were asleep. My guards also fell asleep and I after 
strenuous efforts to keep up and look after the business in my 
hands, fell asleep also, my horse remaining by me. When day- 
light came I was the first to stir. I awaked the guards and then 
the prisoners, adopted the same formation I had before. We were 
soon on the march again with still about fifteen miles to travel. 

We reached Forrest’s headquarters about nine o’clock, turned 
over the prisoners to him, and asked him for the camp of the regi- 
ment. I dismissed the guard, went to camp, and found our cap- 
tain and a few men with him. I dismounted, leaving my horse 
with the saddle and personal baggage on him for some one else to 
look after and fell down on the bare ground and slept until after 
sundown that evening without having had water or anything to 
eat for about twenty-four hours. The last I had was from the 
sutler’s store the evening before. When I got up I found my horse 
dead only a few steps from where I left him. He had died from 
exhaustion. The two days and two nights constant going on the 
light feed he got were too much for him and he perished in the 
service of his country, so to speak. 

I can think of nothing of much interest occurring to any portion 
of our regiment until General Bragg with the army of Tennessee 
made a raid into Kentucky in September, 1862, I think. The 
cavalry of course was to be the vanguard on this trip in order to 
clear up the way, and keep the commanding general posted as to 
what was before him on his line of march. 

Our first engagement was with McCook’s corps near the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee line when our regiment was ordered to feel of 
the enemy in that section to ascertain its strength and size of force. 
This resulted in several casualties. to our men and in finding it 
was McCook’s corps marching north to be ready for General Bragg 
when he should get there. S. G. Clark of our company was one 
of the killed here. I kept a diary of the trip through Kentucky 
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on this raid and while I lost it soon after the raid was over I re- 
member some of the entries made. One was that from the day 
we entered Kentucky until the day we passed out of the state, thir- 
ty-eight days, our regiment in part or as a whole had been under 
the fire of the enemy’s guns forty-two times, including Perryville 
Battle as one of the times. Fighting and skirmishing occurred 
every day and some days more than once.’* Except at Perryville 
our losses were generally light, but coming so frequently they 
amounted to many in the aggregate. 

Before I leave Perryville in my narrative I shall relate incidents 
on that field not to be easily forgotten. My bedfellow during the 
trip was D. A. McGenagil. At Perryville, a piece of shell bursting 
in our line of battle struck him in the side, breaking two of his 
ribs. He was sent off to the hospital for repairs so I was without 
a bedfellow that night, and as the nights were frosty I looked out 
for some other person to get the benefit of his blanket for a cov- 
ering while mine should be spread on the ground for the pallet. 
We only had one blanket each, hence the necessity of having a 
partner. The battle had continued to rage until eight o’clock at 
night or thereabouts, the Confederates driving back their antago- 
nists steadily until the firing ceased. Our regiment was required 
to go on picket along the space where the last fighting was done. 
It was in a corn field near a little branch. The Federals had 
withdrawn but a short distance without noise, and without fires 
had retired after putting out their pickets on the side next to us. 
We were instructed to go to the place to be picketed with great 
caution and keep silent. We found the place we stopped on and 
had to stay that night on ground covered with flint rocks from the 
size of a man’s fist to the size of his head and many dead of both 
armies lying around. The wounded had been removed, or most of 
them. I looked around or searched around among my company ; we 
only had a poor star light, as it was mostly cloudy. I found Sam 
Woodward of my company with a good blanket and no bedfellow for 
the night, and we soon arranged to bunk together. I said, “Sam, 
you look for a place as smooth as you can find, as clear of the flint 
rock as possible, and let me know and we will fix for bed.” In 


“The report ef Gen. Jos. Wheeler of the cavalry operations in Ken- 
tucky is found in Official Records, Series I, Vol. XVI. part 1, pp. 893-900. 
Wharton’s report is not found.—C. W. R. 
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fifteen or twenty minutes he came to me and said, “I have found 
a fairly good place, but there are two dead men on it.” I said, 
“They are as dead as they will ever be, are they not?” He said, 
“Yes,” and I said, “Then we will remove them a little space and 
occupy their place.” He said, “All right,” and we went to the 
spot selected and turned one man over one way and the other 
the other way (they were lying parallel with each other), made our 
bed between them and slept sweetly until daylight next morning; 
and behold one of the dead was a Confederate and other one a 
Federal soldier. Both had fallen on the same spot and died near 
each other. 

Some of our boys, nearly barefooted, were searching around 
among the dead for footwear, all in the darkness. They had to 
judge of what they were getting by the way it felt. Mullins of 
Company D found a good pair of boots on Wheeler, I think, an- 
other ranger who was asleep among the dead. He immediately 
decided the boots would suit, grabbed one of them, and jerked it 
off Wheeler’s foot. This aroused Wheeler to consciousness and 
he called out, “What in the h-ll are you doing there?” “Nothing, 
d—n you, I thought vou were dead and I needed those boots.” 
John P. Humphries, of whom I have spoken before, needed foot- 
wear and went out after daylight to see what were the chances. 
He found a Yankee, dead, sitting against a tree, with a good pair 
of shoes. John got down on his knees to take off the fellow’s shoes 
and, just as he got one unlaced and ready to pull off, took another 
glance at the Yankee’s face and the Yankee winked at him. He 
left the shoes on his dead man and came to camp and told it, and 
laughing that peculiar laugh, said he didn’t want any shoes anyway. 

Next morning our army moved to Harrodsburg, Kentucky, and 
the other army stayed near where they had camped before, not 
seeming to want to follow us, except at a considerable distance 
from us. 

One other incident of the Perryville Battle I will mention. 
There were two young men, about eighteen and twenty years old, 
brothers, named George and Simeon Bruce who came to Texas to 
live, from Vermont, about eight months before the commencement 
of hostilities. They had no relatives or interests in Texas, but 
when the war came up they volunteered in our regiment, saving 
the South was right in its contentions, and they freely offered their 
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lives in its defense. At Perryville Simeon Bruce was shot through 
the calf of his leg with a grapeshot and George was left with him 
to care for him. They communicated with homefolks in Vermont 
and told of their whereabouts and conditions. An answer soon 
came back with money for every need and urging their return homie. 
They were informed, also, that one of their brothers was a colonel 
in the Federal army and another one a surgeon in the same army. 
The family where they were staying also urged them to go home 
when they learned the facts concerning them. The boys didn’t 
entirely consent to return, but said they would give it favorable 
consideration, not fully committing themselves to any certain 
course, but rather left the impression when Sim recovered they 
might go home. Sim after a long time got so he could ride horse- 
back without much discomfort and then the boys bought horses 
with the money sent them and hastened South to their command 
and remained with it, making splendid soldiers until the war end- 
ed and returned to Texas and are there or in Oklahoma yet, or 
were when I last heard from them. When they returned to us I 
said, “I love my country and have offered my life in her defense, 
but [ believe you Bruce boys are truer patriots than I am.” As 
to the losses in this battle, I cannot recall. It was quite sanguinary 
and losses were heavy on both sides. 

After the battle of Perryville the Confederate army moved to- 
wards Cumberland Gap in eastern Kentucky. The Federal army 
followed at a safe distance; our cavalry was rearguard to the Con- 
federates. Skirmishes light and heavy with the enemy’s advancing 
column was our daily pastime, sometimes twice or three times a 
day. Rations became scarcer day by day as we traversed the poor 
mountainous regions of eastern Kentucky. The people in there 
were generally poor with small patches in cultivation and few live 
stock, and all they had to live on had been consumed by the in- 
fantry which preceded us; so it must be clear to the reader that 
the cavalry suffered for want of food supplies. They were kept 
too busy to make excursions off the line of march to get food so 
they fasted and fought for days without anything worth mention- 
ing. I saw men trimming beef bones left by the infantry, where 
they had killed the beeves and issued the meat to the men, thus 
getting a little of the stringy leaders off of them. Then they 
would break them and get the marrow inside. I saw a number of 
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men, of whom I was one, pick out the scattered grains of corn 
tramped in the ground by some infantry officer’s horse where he 
had been fed a day or two ahead of us, and eat them with a relish, 
thus proving the adage that hunger is a good appetizer. 

One day we were fighting a large force of the enemy’s infantry 
and our Colonel thinking we would not be able to check them sent 
ts our infantry for help. A brigade of our men came back to out 
assistance, and General B. F. Cheatham came with them, but they 
reached us after we had driven the enemy back and didn’t need 
their help. General Cheatham had eight or ten ears of corn tied 
on his saddle behind him to feed his horse. A hungry Texan 
spied him and said, “Old man (addressing Cheatham), I will 
give you a dollar apiece for those ears of corn.” The general with 
a haughty, dignified look said, “Do you know whom you are talk- 
ing to?” The soldier said “No, and I don’t care a damn, but I will 
do what I said I would about that corn.” The general smiled, un- 
tied his corn, and threw it to the hungry men who scuffled over it 
as very hungry hogs would have done. 

In a few more days we passed out of Kentucky through Cum- 
berland Gap, moved on to Knoxville, Tennessee, and camped a 
few days to rest. The first night we were at Knoxville it snowed 
all night and next morning the ground and the army was covered 
with a three inch snow. We had no tents or covering of any 
kind, but our sleep was sound and restful. The leaves were still 
green on the trees and the contrast in colors between the leaves 
and the snow was quite impressive, and very unusual. This was 
in October, 1862, if my memory serves me correctly. 

From Knoxville the army moved to middle Tennessee. Our 
regiment was camped at Nolensville, about fifteen or twenty miles 
south of Nashville. Our duty was to watch the movements of the 
Yankee army now assembling at Nashville and to keep our gen- 
eral posted about them. We remained at this point until Christ- 
mas Day. Some of the boys were preparing to have an egg-nog 
for Christmas when suddenly our pickets were driven in and re- 
ported a large force of infantry and artillery moving upon us. 
The regiment was mounted at once to meet this advance. As 
soon as we come in full view of the enemy they opened fire with 
artillery, four guns throwing what seemed to be about six pound 
shells. I was in command of Company F that day, the captain 
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being on the sick list but still in camp. As we moved in col- 
umns of twos in front of the enemy their shells got our range 
pretty quickly. One shell burst in rear of my company doing 
slight damage, another one entered the body of a horse near my 
horse’s head, bursting inside the horse and knocked my horse to 
his knees and covering him and me with blood and flesh from the 
other horse. Strange to say the trooper riding this torn up horse 
escaped without the slightest injury. His name was Glasscow of 
Company C; he was riding in the rear of his company in front 
of me. A few steps further another shell passed between my 
horse’s head and the rear of another horse ridden by Lieutenant 
Black, cutting down a cedar tree as large as a man’s leg, just on 
the left of us. We moved further to the left out of range of this 
artillery, dismounted, formed a line and moved out towards, or 
to the left of this battery somewhat; but before we made the at- 
tack a flanking command was discovered moving to our rear on 
the right and we returned to our horses and rode over to the right 
of the first alignment to meet this flank movement and while en- 
gaging these with a furious fire another force equally strong was 
approaching from the front and we had to retire for a new align- 
ment. 

Colonel Harrison, passing by me as we had begun to retire be- 
fore the enemy, said, “Form your company on this rise and hold 
the position while I form the regiment behind you in supporting 
distance.” I called on my men to fall into line, but they had 
turned towards the rear and the heavy firing of the enemy from 
two points made it almost impossible for men or horses to get 
their consent to face the other way and stand still; so I urged 
and I ordered with all the vehemence I possessed, sometimes get- 
ting as many as two or three to face about and make a temporary 
hait and then move on. Finally Gabe Beaumont of Company A, 
who had fallen behind his company in the different movements, 
seeing my trouble said to me “Lieutenant, I will stand; form your 
company on me.” He took his stand, I rushed my men in line 
with him, and having got my men in line was riding up and 
down the line encouraging all I could to stay there. The enemy’s 
bullets were flying uncomfortably thick. I heard a ball strike 
when near Beaumont and saw his gun fall, but he stood perfectly 
still until I approached him. I asked Gabe, “Are you badly 
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hurt?” He said, “I think I am.” [ said, “I will excuse you 
now. You can retire and my men will stay here without you.” 
So I sent him off with a man to help him if he needed help. 
This ball shivered his left arm just below the shoulder joint and 
had to be taken off at the shoulder to save his life. He was shot 
out of service, but he demonstrated to his comrades in arms what 
true bravery could accomplish. I met this brave hero many years 
after in Coleman, Texas. He had studied medicine after the war 
and made a success in that profession. A while after Beaumont 
was sent to the rear, the Colonel sent me werd to withdraw my 
company and fall back to my position. This ended the fighting 
for the day, and that night, after viewing the enemy’s encamp- 
ments with Company F, trving as best I could to make an esti- 
mate of their numbers and reporting the same to the Colonel, we 
rested. 

The regiment moved to Murfreesboro where two armies were 
rapidly gathering for one of the great battles of the Civil War. 
Just whether we moved that night, or fell back gradually as the 
enemy advanced to Murfreesboro I cannot now recall, but on the 
first day of January, 1863, brigade skirmish line was formed from 
our brigade and JT was ordered to take charge of this line. The 
men were placed in line ten feet apart on foot in ene side of an 
old field grown up in long weeds about as high as a man’s head. 
The enemy were in the other side of the same field. Our skirm- 
ishers were armed with rifles or muskets for the occasion. I was 
told to keep the men to their places so there would be no weak 
spot and no bunching of our men on the line, to keep them 
firing continually, ete., etc. As I rode along that long line of 
men—I was the only man on horseback in that line—I saw that 
Bill Simpson of Company F was about two feet, or three feet at 
the most, from a high poplar stump in line with the men, so J 
said, “Bill, take the stump. There it is but a little wavs from 
your place and it may save your life or your limbs.” He 
looked up at me and said, “IT thank you, I am doing very well 
here,” and refused to use it. These two lines of skirmishers were 
in what was afterward known as the left flank of our army dur- 
ing the battle and as far as I am able to tell now this was the 
beginning of that great battle. 

We were relieved after a while by some infantry and we re- 
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mounted our horses to meet some Yankee cavalry that came in 
on our left. We charged them, drove them, and scattered them. 
As we returned from pursuing them my horse slipped and fell, 
throwing me on the horn of my saddle and producing a case of 
nearly strangulated hernia from a slight rupture I had had be- 
fore. This fall laid me up for several days and took me off the 
hattlefield until the battle ended and longer. Whatever else I 
relate of this battle or as to what happened in or to the regiment 
must be from hearsay and not from personal observation. The 
regiment was engaged all the time, sometimes in the flank, some- 
times in the rear of the enemy; sometimes fighting infantry, 
sometimes cavalry; capturing many of the enemy and destroying 
much of his supplies. 

One or two incidents I wish to relate happened during that 
conflict. A Yankee General fell into the hands of the Rangers. 
They asked him his name and rank. He said, “General Willich.” 
“The same who commanded the 32nd Indiana Infantry as Col- 
onel?” he was asked. “Yes the same, and who are you,” de- 
maded the General. “Terry Texas Rangers” was the reply. “Mein 
Gott,” said General Willich, “I had rather be a private in that 
regiment than to be a Brigadier General in the Federal army.” 
Willich had met the boys at Woodsonville, Ky., as Colonel of 
the 32nd Indiana regiment and had met them at Murfreesboro as 
Brigadier General and had lost out both times and was qualified 
to judge of their military prowess. General Willich was Dutch 
or German, with a foreign accent. 

Colonel Harrison by this time had so long escaped personal in- 
jury from shot and shell, his men dubbed him “Old Iron Sides,” 
because as they said he was sheathed with iron and no bullet 
could penetrate his body. On the second day of this battle, Billy 
Sayers, his Adjutant, sat on his horse beside him under a heavy 
fire. Colonel Harrison leaned over to Sayers and whispered, “I 
am wounded, but don’t sav anything about it on account of the 
men.” Billy wanted him off the field, but he refused to go. It 
proved to be a flesh wound in the hip, not very serious, and he 
stayed with and commanded the regiment throughout the battle. 
On another occasion the Colonel, while standing in front of his 
line ready to make or receive a charge as it might happen, was 
looking through his field glass at a body of cavalry some distance 
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off. Suddenly he exclaimed, “Now boys, we will have some fun. 
There is a regiment out there preparing to charge us, armed with 
Let them come up nearly close enough to strike and then 


sabres. 
So they came up with great noise and 


feed them on buckshot.” 
pretense, hoping to demoralize and scatter their opponents and 
then have a race in which they could use their sabres effectively. 
But as the Texans stood their ground the Yankees ran up to within 
a few steps and halted suddenly, giving our boys the chance 
they were wishing for. One volley from the shotguns into their 
ranks scattered these sabre men into useless fragments of a force. 
Many of them surrendered and our boys quizzed them with merci- 
less questions. “Why did you stop?” “Are your sabres long 
ranged weapons?” “How far can you kill a man with those 
things?” After a conflict lasting two days with varying success 
and defeat for both armies, the Southern army withdrew to the 
south, leaving the other army with fresh reinforcements encamped 
not far from the last lines of battle the evening before. 

The weather had turned fearfully cold and the earth would 
freeze very hard at night. About the first night after we left 
Murfreesboro Jim Stevenson, coming off of duty late, came to 
the log heap fire of my mess, and asked permission to sleep near 
our fire. Jim was a shiftless boy whose dress was weather worn 
and untidy, his body generally dirty and infected with what the 
boys called “graybacks.” So no one would sleep with him and 
he didn’t expect any one to divide bedding with him. We granted 
his request and he made his pallet down a little space from the 
rest of us and went to sleep. Next morning he slept on after 
davlight. I went to see how he was faring and to awake him if 
still living. I caught his top blanket at his head and raised it 
up and as it was set and frozen it stood up on the other end 
like a dried raw hide would do with like handling. I said, “Get 
up my boy, don’t try to sleep all day. How did you sleep?” He 
replied, “Bully,” that be had two blankets last night. He had 
an old thread bare blanket under him and a heavy army blanket 
he had captured from the enemy during the battle just fought. 
He had slept all night without moving, as evidenced by an un- 
frozen streak, just the shape of his body on that blanket where 
he had lain on his side; the rest of that blanket being frozen stiff 
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as a board. Jim could suffer hardships without a murmur, and 
although he was shiftless and loved to play poker he could always 
be depended upen when there was any fighting to be done. He 
was a brave man and a good soldier. 


(Continued in October.) 
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MINUTES OF THE AYUNTAMIENTO OF SAN FELIPE 
DE AUSTIN, 1828-1832 


II] 
EDITED BY EUGENE C. BARKER 


[p. 42]?? A regular meeting of the Ayuntamiento took place 
on Monday the Ist day of February A. D. 1830. Present, Thomas 
Barnett President, Walter C. White and Jessie Cartright Riga- 
dores, William Pettus Procurador, Samuel C. Hirams and John 
Huff comissarios and Isaac Vandoin Syndico. 

On motion, Thomas G. Gazley was appointed clerk of the 
Ayuntamiento to discharge such duties as may be required of 
him by that body until a secretary acquainted with the Castilian 
language can be procured and to use his name as secretary Pro 
Tem, during that time. 

A Petition was presented praying for a right to keep a publi 
Ferry, signed by Nathaniel Lynch. 

Shoeball [Shubael] Marsh appeared and was sworn in the office 
of Syndico for the district of Victoria. 

On motion of William Pettus—Ordered that Nathaniel Lynch 
be authorized and empowered to keep a public Ferry to cross ihe 
San Jacinto at the mouth of Buffalo Bayo to continue one year 
from the first day of January 1830 with such privileges as the 
law allows him and to have the exclusive right thereof. 

Ordered that any hog or hogs running at large without a mark 
over one year old, shall be considered the property of any person 
who may find them in this Jurisdiction and any person may seize 
or kill such hog or hogs with impunity, and further that this 
order shall be published in the Texas Gazette for 4 week suc- 
cessively. 

[p. 43] On petition of William Morton Ordered that a twelve 
acre lott be granted to him adjoining the town of Austin upon 
condition that the said Morton makes a selection of one unap- 


=From this point copy is from the original English. 
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propriated and gives information of such selection to the Ayun- 
tamiento within one month from this time and upon the further 
condition that the said Morton established a brick yard on said 
lott by the first day of August next 

Ordered that a public sale shall be made of vacant town and 
out lotts on the first Saturday in March next in the town of Aus- 
tin upon a credit of Six months. The purchaser will be bound 
if it be a town lott to build a house upon it and if an out or 12 
acre lott to have it enclosed with a fence within one year from 
the time of purchase, to be published 4 weeks. 

Ordered that the clerk makes advertisements for publication in 
due form, observing the substance of the order or decree of the 
Ayuntamiento. 

On petition of G. B. Cotton ordered that the sum of fifty dol- 
lars which he owes for two town lotts be rendered and he be dis- 
charged and acquitted from paying the same upon condition that 
he publishes all orders, decrees, advertisements, etc., etc., of the 
Ayuntamiento at any time when required, for the term of one 
year, from the first day of January 1830, and that a title to said 
lotts be made to Cotton and Williamson. 

[p. 44] On petition of William Robinson Ordered that a road 
be granted agreeable thereto, and James Ross, Joseph Duty, and 
William Robinson are hereby appointed supervisors to view lay 
out and report said rout to the Ayuntamiento on the first Mon- 
day of March next. 

On motion of Samuel C. Hirams Ordered that a road be laid 
out upon the most eligible rout from the town of Austin to Har- 
risburg and that William Pettus Samuel C. Hirams Randle Jones 
Martin Allen and William Vince be appointed supervisors to view 
lay out and report said road to the Avuntamiento on the first 
Monday in April! next. 

Ordered that a road by the most suitable rout be laid out from 
the town of Harrisburg to the house of John Jones on the Saja 
Cinto and John Jones, Humphrey Jackson and Robert Cartright 
be appointed supervisors to view lay out and report said Road to 
the Ayuntamiento on the first Monday in April next. 

On motion of Walter C. White Ordered that a road be laid out 
by the most suitable rout from the town of Austin to the town 
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of Marion and that Martin Varner, Joseph Kykendal and Jesse 
Tompson be appointed supervisors to view lay out and report said 
road to the Ayuntamiento on the 1st Monday in April next. 

Ordered that a road by the most suitable rout be laid out from 
the house of William Morton to the town of Harrisburg and [p. 
45] that John Fitzgerald Elijah Allson and William Morton be 
appointed supervisors to view lavout and report said road to the 
Ayuntamiento on the first Monday in April next. 

Ordered that the President of the Ayuntamiento be and he is 
hereby required to compel all and every person or persons who 
have at this time or have had any effects in credits, debts due or 
money in their possession which belongs to the Ayuntamiento of 
this municipality to surrender the same to him or give a. satis- 
factory account thereof and also to call upon any person or per- 
sons he may deem proper and require them to furnish informa- 
tion touching the financial concerns of this municipality and the 
said President is further required to report the same fully to the 
Ayuntamiento at their next meeting on the first Monday in March 


next. 
Ordered that the Ayuntamiento adjourned till tomorrow 9 


o’clock A. M. 
February 2d 9 o’clock A. M. The Ayuntamiento met pursuant 


to adjournment. 

On petition of N. Dillard Ordered that a road be laid out on 
the most elligable rout from the town of Austin to the La Bacca 
in the direction to Laberdee and that Nich. Dillard, James Kerr 
and Thomas Cox be appointed supervisors to view lay out and 
report said road to the Ayuntamiento on the first Monday in April 
next. 

A demand was presented by John C. 
troops, etc., ete., which demand after being duly considered was 


Reed for ferreage of 


rejected. 
[p. 46] Ordered that Benjamin Lindsey, Henry W. Johnson, 


Geoige Teel, Isaac Foster, Kinchew Holloman [Kinchen Holli- 
man], James A. E. Phelps and those who are interested in labors 
adjoining to the upper part of the land of Elisabeth Tumbleson 
deed on the west side of the Colorado river (except Jesse Burn- 
ham) be notified by a publication in the Gazette for 4 weeks to 
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appear in person or by agent before the Ayuntamiento of the 
jurisdiction of Austin at their next session on the first Monday 
in March 1830 to give legal information to the said Ayuntamiento 
concerning the improvements which have been made upon the 
several tracts of land heretofore granted to them by government 
in order to enable the Ayuntamiento to judge how far the col- 
onization law has been complied with for the purpose of repre- 
senting to the government the situation of the several tracts of 
land aforesaid. And it is further ordered that the petitioners 
for the above named tracts of land be notified to appear at the 
saine time and place to make proof of their pretensions, etc. 

The Ayuntamiento then adjourned til the next regular meeting. 

Thos Barnett Prest 

Thos. J. Gazley Secrty Pro Tem 

[p. 47] A meeting of the Ayuntamiento took place on Mon- 
day the 1st day of March 1830. Present Hon. Thomas Barnett 
President, H. H. League 1st Rigadore, Jesse Cartright 2 Riga- 
dore and William Pettus Syndico Procurador 

The Ayuntamiento examined the petition of W. D. C. Hall 
relative to a league of land heretofore granted to J. A. E. Phelps 
and after investing [sic] the subject report that the said league 
of land in said petition mentioned has an improvement of about 
30 acres upon it which has been left with an agent and working 
hands and that the said Phelps has complied with every requisi- 
tion of the law except his removal to this colony. 

The petition of Robert Peebles was examined relative to a 
league of land heretofore granted to K. Haliman [Holliman] and 
after investigating the subject the Ayto. report that the statements 
contained in the report of the empresario accompanying the peti- 
tion are substantially correct. 

The Petition of Nester Clay was examined relative to a league 
of land Granted to George Tiel and after investigating the sub- 
ject the Avuntamiento report that the land was granted to the 
said Tiel and that Tiel made some improvement on the land and 
then alienated the land to one Michael Turner and the said Tur- 
ner is indebted to Stephen Richardson the amount for which the 
land sold 4 or 500 dollars and the said Richardson comes and 
objects to a grant of the said land being made to the [p. 48] 
said Clay and gives information that he is a petitioner for the 
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same. And they further report that Tiel is yet a citizen of this 
government and they believe that Turner is a resident within the 
same. 

The Petition of Thomas H. Borden relative to a tract of land 
granted to Henry W. Johnson was examined and the Ayunta- 
miento report that the said land has never been cultivated ner 
improved and further that the said Johnson is not a resident of 
this colony. 

The petition of Francis F. Wells relative to a league of land 
granted to Benjamin Lindsey was examined and after investigat- 
ing the subject the Ayto. report that the said Lindsey lived in 
this colony between 4 and 6 months, that he came in June with 
a part of his family and moved away in the fall of the same year 
1826 and then moved to Avish Bayo where he continues to reside. 

The petition of Henry W. Munson relative to a league of land 
granted to Isaac Foster was examined and the Ayto. report that 
Isaac Foster has cultivated the land, has lived in the country ever 
since the land was granted and recently died in this colony leavy- 
ing many relatives. 

The petition of W. D. Dewees relative to certain Labors on the 
west side of the Colorado was examined and the Ayto. report that 
the Labors are vacant and have never been cultivated. 

fp. 49] The salary to be paid to Thos. J. Gazley for discharg- 
ing the duties mentioned in the order of his appointment is es- 
tablished by the Ayto. to be at the rate of three hundred dollars 
pr. annum to commence from the first day of February A. D. 1830. 

The Ayto. adjourned till tomorrow morning 10 o’clock. 

Tuesday March 2d 10 o’clock a. m. The Ayto. met pursuant 
to adjournment. 

On motion of H. H. League Ordered that the president be 
authorized to procure a piece of furniture suitable for keeping 
and preserving the records and papers of the judiciary and also 
for the safe keeping of all papers and documents of the munic- 
ipality and pay for the same out of any funds not otherwise 
appropriated. 

Ordered that the keeper of the ferry shall be hound to cross 
any person who may apply between sunrise and 10 o’clock at 
night. If any be crossed after dark the ferryman will not be 
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liable for accidents and he will be entitled to receive double fer- 
riage. After 10 o’clock at night the ferryman is not bound to 
cross the river except in case of a person in search of medical 
aid. To be published 3 weeks 

[p. 50] Ordered that the purchasers of lotts be notified to 
appear on the 15th day of this month (March) at the Alcalda’s 
office and execute there notes to the Alcalde agreeable to the 
terms of sale. For publication 

On motion of H. H. League Ordered that the Alcalda be au- 
thorized to procure a translation of such acts of the legislature 
as are in force and relative to judicial proceedings in this colony 
and cause the same to be published and that the Alcalda employ 
a trust-worthy discreet and confidential person for a translator. 

On motion of H. H. League Ordered that the Ayto. report to 
government that William Rabb has been a good citizen of Aus- 
tin’s colony and has resided in it since the year 1823 and the 
said Rabb became a grantee of lands and has discharged the 
duties of a citizen settler in all respects agreeable to the coloniza- 
tion law as far as possible settled upon his land and was three 
times driven off by hostile Indians and the settlement broke up. 
The lands are situated on the east side of the Colorado river about 
3 miles above the Laberdee [La Bahia] road. And after investi- 
gating and fully considering the case the Ayto. further report 
that the said Rabb ought to have the titles to his said lands con- 
firmed as set forth in his deed. 

fp. 51] On motion of William Pettus—Ordered that the 
president having been unable to procure satisfactory information 
in compliance to an order made at the last meeting, that the 
further time of one month be given for that purpose. And the 
Ayto. adj’d til the next meeting 

Thos. Barnett Prest 
Thos. J. Gazley Sec Pro Tem 


Agreeable to an Order of the Ayuntamiento and a Notice in the 
Gazette a Sale of Lotts took place on Saturday the 6th day of 
March 1830— 

The lotts were sold as follows 
Out lott No. 23 was sold to Joshua Parker for.......... $ 30.00 
Out lott No. 44 was sold to Robert Peebles for.......... 150.90 
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Town lotts Nos. 137 and 138 to Saml H Harden 15. each. 30.00 
Out lotts Nos. 40 & 39 to C. H. Vanderveer—30. each... 69.00 


Out lott No. 37 to William McFarlan................. 30.00 
town lott No 121 to Patric Green. .........06.....0. 15.00 
Town lotts Nos. 46 & 47 to Joseph White $15.00 each... 30.00 
Mow AGE 127 LO TEU ANOTAIMN sos 666 osc ciees cis seas cose 15.00 
SOHU AOU NO. GO tO Fra AMOTAM ooo dccieie oscce ce ecleae cas 30.90 
Zown ion No 436 10 Patric Dole... ccc... caecaes 15.00 
Town lott No 189 to Robert Matthews................. 15.00 
Town lotts Nos. 190—191 & 192 to Thos. J. Gazley 15 
eee MRE Ne ete agrat a Sa 2c SN Po, ev Gues es da by 4A SVSL wet ersten aie 45.00 
Whole Amount Of the Pale. ...< sseccus eu as ccs eee $465.00 
Thos. Barnett 
Alcalda 


[p. 52] The Ayuntamiento met on Monday the 12th day of 
April 1830. Present Hon Thomas Barnet President H. H. League 
Ist Rigudor Jesse Cartright 2d Rigador and William Pettus 
Syndaco Procudor. 

On motion of H. H. League—Ordered that in consequence of 
the death of Abraham H. Phillips one of the members of the 
Ayto. That the president be required to notify Churchil Fulcher 
the next constitutional member to appear at the next meeting 
and take his seat as Rigador. 

On petition of Nestor Clay—Ordered that the said Clay and 
Stephen Richardson be permitted to appear before the Ayto. at 
their next session and give testimony etc. relative to a league of 
land heretofore granted to one George Tiel. 

On petition of Martin Allen—Ordered that a right to keep a 
ferry across Buffalo Bavo opposite the town of Harrisburg be 
granted to the said Allen with the same rates of ferriage tuat 
are allowed for crossing the river Brasos at the town of Austin. 

On motion of Thomas Barnett—Ordered that a right to keep 
a ferry across the Brasos river be granted to Jno. Robinson with 
the same rates that are allowed for crossing the river Brasos at 
the town of Austin. 

On motion of William Pettus—Ordered that all purchasers of 
lots be notified to appear before the [p. 53] alcalda on or before 
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the first day of May next and give their obligations agreeable to 
the terms of sale under penalty of having their lots forfeited and 
sold to the highest bidder at their own loss and also that all per- 
sons indebted to the Municipality be notified to appear and settle 
with the Alcalde within the same time—for publication. 

On petition of Joseph White and Thos. J. Gazley—Ordered that 
the title to Town lotts Numbered on the plat of the town 133- 
134 and 135 be made to the said Thomas J. Gazley by the au- 
thority on the part of government as if the said Gazley had been 
the purchaser at public sale which took place in December last 
and that the said Gazley from this date be recognized as the pur- 
chaser of said lotts from the Municipal authority. 

Ordered that a public sale be made of vacant town and out 
lots on Saturday the 15th of May upon a credit of six months 
the purchasers giving bond and security conditioned to pay ete., 
etc., if it be a town lot to build a house upon it or if it be an 
out or 12 acre lot to have it enclosed with a fence or a house 
built upon it within one year from the purchase. A[n]y number 
of lots purchased by one person lying in a block will be consid- 
ered sufficiently improved if the purchaser build one house upon 
it and enclose it by a fence within one year (to be published) 

[p. 54] Ordered that William Morton, Joshua Fletcher and 
Thomas Davis be appointed a committee to direct and superin- 
tend laying off out lotts adjoining the town of Austin 

The Ayto. adjourned til to-morrow 9 o’clock A. M. 

Tuesday April 13—9 o’clock A. M. The Ayto. met pursuant 
to adjournment. 

On motion of Thomas Barnett—Ordered that all investigations 
relative to lands he suspended until the next meeting. 

On motion of H. H. League—Ordered that the same commit- 
tee appointed to lay off out lots be required to lay off eight 50 
acre lotts on lands clear of Timber (Prarie) 4 of which are to 
be laid off at the lower boundary line of the same league and 
the other 4 at the lower boundary line of the same league and 
make report to the Avto. at their next meeting. 

On motion of William Pettus—Ordered that purchasers of 50 
acre lots shall enclose } of the lot within one year. 

On application—Ordered that Thos. J. Gazley be admitted to 
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the practice of Medicine, Surgery and Midwifery within this juris- 
diction. 

The Ayto. adjourned til the next meeting. 

Thos. Barnett Prest. 

Thos. J. Gazley Secy Pro Tem 

[p. 55] Monday 3 May 1830—The Ayuntamiento met.-— 
Present Thomas Barnett Alcalde President, H. H. League 1st 
Regidor, Jesse H. Cartwright 2nd Regidor, and Wm. Pettus Sin- 
dico Procurador. 

Churchill Fulcher, constitutional successor of the late 4th 
Regidor Abraham H. Phillips deed took the oath prescribed by 


law and assumed his seat as one of this body. 


It was ordered, H. H. League 1st Regidor dissenting, that Mr. 
J. G. Holthans [ Holtham] be appointed and he is hereby eppointed 
Secretary of this Ayuntamiento for the remainder of the present 


year, and that his Salary be fixed at the rate of five hundred Dol- 
lars per annum, payable out of the municipal fund quarterly. 

It was ordered—that all proceedings heretofore had by this 
Ayuntamiento relative to land claims referred to them by the 
Commissioners and Empresario of Austin’s Colonies, and all or- 
ders and resolutions made by this body, concerning the same be 
and are hereby declared null and of no effect. 

On motion of H. H. League, 1st Regidor, the following Reso- 
lution was adopted—“The Ayuntamiento of this Municipality hav- 
ing been called upon by the Empresario and Commissioners of 
Austin’s colony to ascertain and report how far certain individ- 
nals had complied with their duty as settlers in said Colony, 
according to the requisitions of the Colonization Laws, and know- 
ing, as each member of this body does know, the great privations 
hardships and sufferings that the Settlers have been compelled to 
[p. 56] encounter in settling an uncultivated wilderness and that 
from the beginning of the Settlement the Citizens have been com- 
pelled to perform many campaigns in order to ward off the dep- 
redations of hostile Indians, by which they have been compelled 
to neglect the improvement and cultivation of their lands, and 
that many families have been broken up and many lives lost 
among those who have attempted to improve their lands on the 
frontiers, by hostile Indians, but the same individuals have been 
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industricusly engaged in cultivating land and raising stock for 
the support of their families in other parts of the colony, where 
it was more safe for them to do so, and because the greater part 
of the citizens are poor, and for the most part have large families 
to support, and nothing for a dependence to enable them to do so. 
but their lands, we are of opinion, that all citizens that have re- 
moved to Texas, and taken the oath of allegiance to the Mexican 
Government, and supported the laws and constitution of the same, 
and have remained in the Government until this time, and have 
discharged their duty as good and faithful citizens, ought to have 
the titles of their lands confirmed, whereby they will be enabled 
to support their families, and discharge all duties to the govern- 
ment which the law makes it their duty to perform, with ease, and 
in order that the Government may be informed of the situation 
of the Citizens of this colony. 

[p. 57] “It is ordered,” that the President of this Ayunto. 
call upon the Empresario, Stephen F. Austin, for a list of the 
names of all citizens settled in his colony, which shall be laid be- 
fore this Ayunto at their next regular meeting in order that the 
body may assertain all such as have discharged their duty in 
manner and form as above stated.” And it was further ordered 
that this Resolution be published in the Texas Gazette. 

The Ayunto then adjourned until 2 P. M. 

At 2 P. M. of the same day, the Ayunto met, according to ad- 
journment—present as before mentioned. 

It was ordered, that the valuation of the fifty acre out lots 
directed to be laid off near the town of Austin, by an order of 
this Ayunto at their last meeting, be paid at two Dollars each 
acre and that they shall not be sold for less than that price. 

It was ordered—that all proprietors of town lots and out lots 
acquired under the administration of municipal affairs by Stephen 
F, Austin, under the obligation of improving or building on said 
lots or outlots within a certain period of time, be allowed a fur- 
ther delay of six months from the present date for the comple- 
tion of the said improvements or buildings. And that the ordi- 
nance be published four times in the Texas Gazette. 

It was ordered—that the Sum of Sixty Dollars be paid to F. 
Stack out of any monies belonging to the municipality, not other- 
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wise appropriated, in payment of a Bureau made by him for this 
Ayunto. 

[p. 58] It was ordered—that the Sum of nineteen Dollars 
and one bit be paid to the Postmaster of this town by the Presi- 
dent, as a subscription for the “Registro official del Gobierno,” for 
the remainder of the present year, and that this ordinance be noti- 
fied to the Clhef of Department. 

It was ordered—that from and after the first day of June next 
no stud horse shall be allowed te run at large, and that if the 
owner of any such horse shall fail to confine that same, on notice 
being given to him once hy any individual, it shall be lawful for any 
person, assisted by two inhabitants of the colony, to alter the said 
horse, at the expense of the owner. Provided however that this 
ordinance shall not extend to such stud horses as are kept with 
menadas, nor to any stud horse when actually on the land belong- 
ing to the owner of said horse. And that from and after the 
tenth day of May, 1830—no cavaillada, mulada, nor menada shall 
be herded within five miles of the town of Austin for a longer 
period than twenty-four hours, under penalty of a fine of ten 
Dollars per day to be recovered from the owner of said cavaillada, 
mulada or menada. 

The Ayuntamiento then adjourned until the next regular meet- 
ing. 

; Thos. Barnett 

Prest. 


[p. 60] In the town of San. Felipe de Austin on the 15th 
May 1830. Agreably to an order of the Avuntamiento of this 
Municipality and a public notice given in the Texas Gazette, 
I Thos: Barnett constitue. Alcalde of said jurisdiction have sold 
the following town and out lots. viz: 


Town Lots No. 4. 5. 6. sold to Phineas Jones @ 15$....$ 45.— 
a ae weeds ene ene “15,— 
6a Oe ae * “ ‘Charles Gmith ......... “25.— 
Out lot. - 31 “Moses Roussealu] ..... 30.— 
Town Lot “ 85.114 “ “ Thos. J. Gazley......... “80— 
‘a “  < 6. 77 “ © Dudley J. White @ $19. “38 — 
am “142. 143.144 © Robert M. Williamson... “33 — 
Out lot “« 53 * Unprees Smith «ons. ces 200 — 
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Out lot No. 54 sold to John Pettus.................... 30—- 
SSE) ORS OE Se SY CRG AGNRBSTOL « \s. <.6 seia. od d0auie-e eon 30— 
i a os gel ome 110— 

Ota BWI: <. daa nated $586. 





The conditions of the above sale were, that the purchasers will 
execute their notes with approved security for the payment of the 
amt of lots bought at the expiration of six months, and on the 
further condition of building a house on a town lot, and improv- 
ing the outlot within one year under pain of forfeiting the lots 
for the non compliance of either of the above Conditions. 

Thos. Barnett 
Alcalde 


[p. 61] Special meeting of the Ayunto. 26 May 1830— 
Present Thomas Barnett Alcalde, H. H. League, W. C. White, 
Regidors, and Wm. Pettus, Syndico Procurador—It was resolved, 
that whereas the necessary investigation being made according to 
Law No 37 Art 122—it appears that a certain Charles Smith is 
at this time leading a vagabond life in the Town of Austin, with- 
out any occupation, business or income, and whereas the said 
Smith is a general disturber of the public peace, and a gambler 
by profession, and whereas there is no regular Jail in this Mu- 
nicipalitv, Therefore it is ordered that the said Smith be put in 
close confinement, in irons until the next meeting of this Ayunto. 
and that the alcalde be authorized to have said Smith attended 
and fed by a proper person at the expense of the municipality, 
and to make report of his proceedings herein at the next meeting, 
and that all other proceedings relative to the said Smith be de- 
ferred until thet time. 

On report made by the Alcalde, and from evidence adduced he- 
fore the body, it appearing that John Montgomery has shown dis- 
respect to the civil authority and that said Montgomery is a vaga- 
bond within the meaning of the laws, a warrant was issued for 
his apprehension, and |p. 62] on his being brought before the 
Avuntamiento, and the said charges being established, and it ap- 
pearing that the said Montgomery is not a Citizen of this Munic- 
ipality, it was resolved that the said Montgomery has laid himself 
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liable to the punishment denounced by law against vagrants, but 
that the execution of said punishment shall be suspended, on cen- 
dition that the said Montgomery do immediately and without any 
delay depart from this Municipality. 
The Ayuntamiento adjourned. 
Thos. Barnett 
Prest 


[p. 63] Special meeting of the Ayuntamiento 4 June 1850— 
Present Thos Barnett, Alealde, H. H. League and W. C. White, 
Regidors, and Wm. Pettus Syndico Procurador—Resolved, that a 
committee be appointed to draw up a subscription paper and 
present it to the Citizens of this Jurisdiction, to raise money for 
the purpose of erecting suitable buildings for the reception of the 
Priest appointed for this place, and to contract for and superin- 
tend the erection of said buildings, and to provide for the neces- 
sary expenses of the said Priest on his removal from Goliad to 
this place, and for his suitable reception on his arrrival here. Re- 
solved that Messrs. S. F. Austin, Walter C. White, James White- 
side and Luke Lesassier be appointed as said committee— 

Resolved that said Committee be authorized to receive and 
appropriate such monies as may be subscribed. 

Thos Barnett 
Prest** 


In the town of San Felipe de Austin on the 5th day of July in 
the Year of 1830. The Ayuntamto met in regular meeting. 
Present: Thos. Barnett Presidt Walter C. White, H. H. League, 
Jesse Cartwright and Churchill Fulcher Regidors. William Pettus 
Sindico Procurador. The minutes of the last session were read 
and approved A letter was recd from John G. Holtham, Secy of 
this Ayuntamto tendering the resignation of said office to this 
Corporation, which letter was read, considered, and the said resig- 
nation admitted. 

On motion of the Sindico Procurador it was ordered that Mr. 
Sam] M. Williams be called on and to request him to act as Secy 
pro tempo which order was carried into effect, and sd Saml M. 
Williams officiated as such secry. 


*Volume 1 of the manuscript ends here. 
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t A letter was recd from the Empresario Stephen F. Austin, of this 
. . Jurisdiction, giving reasons to the Ayuntamto for not having com- 
y plied with their request in furnishing this body with a list of the 
\ names of grantees in the first colony established by him, and also 

; a list of the town lots disposed of by him and his account with the 
Municipality. The Ayuntamto taking into consideration the ar- 

dous and continued duties of the Empresario admitted the apology, 

~ ; requesting the President to inform the said Empresario that on 
e. \ account of the situation of the [p. 2] Municipal funds he be urged 
a to furnish that body with the statement of affairs between him 
1d and the municipality at their next regular meeting in August next 
or furnishing the said Empresario in conformity with his request 
he [ certified copies of the Resolutions of the Ayuntamto on the subject. 
es ; A petition was read from James Hope praying the privilege of 
g- ; the use of the margen of the creek in front of his lots Nos 41 and 
to 42 on the Creek above town, which margen is now open as a Street, 
do. : and after maturely deliberating on the Expediency of granting the 
ive | prayer of the petitioner, unanimously agreed that the prayer of the 
Petitioner be granted and sd Hope permitted to use the street in 


“a front of his lots by enclosing it within the bounds of his lots, and 
have the sole and free use of the same, until public utility and 
| convenience may require the same to be opened for public uses. 
| A Petition was presented by H. H. League, 1st Regidor praying 
for the establishment of a ferry across the Colorado River at the 


in | place known as Jennyngs Camp league, and praying to be authorized 
ng. himself to establish the said ferry, and furnish him with the neces- 
ue, ; sary instructions and regulations as in other cases of a similar 
tus j nature in the Municipality. The Ayuntamto ordered that the said 
ead League be permitted to establish the ferry there under the regula- 

of tions which shall be furnished by the president of the Ayuntamto 
this | and as it is probable that a road from Brazoria to La Baca in a rout 
sig- } from the former place to LaBahia and San Antonio will cross 

some point [p. 3] on the league of land owned by said League, in 

Mr which event the said ferry will be established at the crossing of 
cy said road. 

M. 


In continuation the Ayuntamto nominated and appointed James 
Kerr, John Brown, Thos. Cox, J. K. Long as Reviewers of the road 
r from La Baca to the Colorado, and ordered that as H. H. League 
4 has proposed and is authorized to establish a ferry on the league 
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of land known as Jennings Camp league, the said reviewers be in- 
structed to report whether or not inconvenience will arise by the 
road crossing the Colorado at the point designated and if so to what 
extent the inconvenience may be and if not authorize them to run 
the road across the river at that place for the convenience of the 
ferry, leaving the reviewers the designation of the most proper 
point for the crossing of the road on the LaBaca on the most direct 
route to Victoria and Goliad. 

H. H. League 1st Regidor and Churchill Fulchear 4th Regidor 
having informed this body that a temporary absence from this 
place is necessary.—the former on account of ill health and the 
latter some important business to transact. The Ayuntamto grant- 
ed the absence required, notifying the said members that they will 
not permit an improper time to pass before they return to the dis- 
charge of their respective duties. 

The Ayuntamto after taking into consideration the nature of 
the debt incurred by the Ayunto. in the year 1828 and also duly 
considering the circumstances under which the debt was contracted, 
and the peculiar [p. 4] necessity of creating for the Municipality a 
credit with the citizens, and a moral certainty of the liquidation 
of their just claims with the Ayuntamto as also the situation of 
the country have thought proper to order that the Amount of Four 
hundred and nine Dollars two bitts ($409-2r) be and hereby is 
appropriated from out of any unappropriated funds of the Ayun- 
tamto for the discharge of the debt created by the Ayuntamto in 
the year 1828 and the Presidt. of the Ayuntamto is hereby author- 
ized to liquidate any and all just claims presented by discounting 
them with and by debts due to the Ayuntamto. 

Ordered by the Ayuntamto that whereas the 110th article of 
law No. 37 obliges this Body not to permit Phisicians or Apothy- 
caryes to exercise their profession without a previous presentation 
of their diplomas and certificates from scientific authorities. And 
whereas it is a duty of the Ayuntamto to watch over the good order 
and tranquility of the Municipality, as also to remove every thing 
calculated to injure or prejudice the health of the inhabitants of 
the Municipality and considering the formation of a board of Phy- 
sicians as very important to produce regularity as well as security 
and confidence towards the exercising the profession of medicine 
and its branches in its various branches, the Ayuntamto have thot 
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proper to nominate and appoint Robert Peebles, James B. Miller 
and F. F. Wells in conjunction with the Alcalde, and one of the 
tegidors and the Sindico Procurador, as a board of Physicians to 
examine the qualifications of those persons who may wish to [p. 5] 
practice, and issue to them the corresponding certificate of examina- 
tion, to be presented to the Ayuntamto provided the candidates be 
considered competent to practise, which certificate will serve as 
authority to the Ayuntamto to issue the necessary license. Every 
person who shall practise or attempt to practise medicine or surgery 
in any of its various branches without having first underwent an 
examination as provided for in this order, and received permission 
so to do, shall be liable to a fine of fifty Dollars for every offence. 

Ordered by the Avuntamto that no person shall be permitted 
to shoot, fire, or discharge any loaded gun, rifle, or pistol or any 
other description of fire arms, within 400 yards of the improved 
part of this town under a penalty of not less than five nor more 
than ten Dollars. Provided always this order shall not impide, 
the discharging the cannon or piece of ordnanse lying in this 
town, on days of solemn festival provided also that permission 
shall be obtained from the Alcalde or him who exercises his func- 
tions for the discharging of the cannon loaded with powder on 
public holydays. 

Ordered by the Avuntamto that whereas the construction of 
sheads, chantees [shanties], cabins, or houses on the streets or 
public squares of the town of Austin is a public nuisance, the 
owner or owners, occupants, agents and propriators of all such 
existing are hereby ordered to remove them within ten days from 
the publication of this order under the penalty of a fine from 
four bitts to fiftv dollars, and besides the [p. 6] penalty of one 
Dollar pr. day for every day after the completion of the term 
aforesaid, that such building shall be found remaining on the 
square or squares, street or streets of this town, which fine and 
dayly tax shall be collected by the alealde of this jurisdiction, 
and any person who shall after the publication of this order build 
or construct or erect anv building on any of the square or squares 
of this town, shall be fined in a sum not exceeding fifty dollars, 
to be collected as afore said and applied to the benefit of public 
funds. 

Ordered by the Ayuntamto, that whereas a number of town 
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and outlots were sold on the 15th day of Dec. last, by the 
Ayuntamto which were to have been paid for on the 15th day of 
June last, and which payments were not made in conformity with 
the terms of sale-——Therefore notice is hereby given, to all per- 
sons, who on the day of the sale before menticned purchased lots 
and have not complied with the terms of payment: that all such 
lots shall on the 31st day of this month, be exposed at public 
sale and sold for cash on account of and for the benefit of the 
former purchasers: and the Alcalde of this jurisdiction is hereby, 
authorized to collect by regular process from all such persons, 
any amount of difference, which may exist between the sale of the 
lots on the day appointed, and the amount at which they pur- 
chased the lots on the said 16th of December and all overplus, or 
excess which shall be paid to them. The sale to be conducted by 
the President of the Ayuntamto. 

[p. 7] Ordered by the Avuntamto that whereas the vice of 
habitual drunkardness is prejudicial to the good order, and tran- 
quility of this municipality: Notice is hereby given that in 
future the laws on that subject will be rigidly enforced against 
all offenders. by the Ayuntamto of this jurisdiction. 

Whereas by the 7th provisions of the 28th article of the Munic- 
ipal ordinances** it is the duty of the Avuntamto to appoint mu- 
nicipal surveyors and regulate their duties and emoluments, and 
whereas under that provision a surveyor has been appointed: 
Therefore it is hereby ordered and provided that the said sur- 
vevor in the discharge of his duties shall be governed by the fol- 
lowing regulations: 1st It shall be the duty of the municipal 
surveyor or surveyors when more than one exists to repair to the 
place furnished and equipped te survey any trackt of land which 
may require surveying. 2d_ It shall be tle duty of the surveyor 
to make permanent corners and blaze and mark the lines where 
they pass thro the timber, and when a line shall runn 3,000 varas, 
in the open prairie, two mounds of earth shall be raized on the 
same at a distance which shall be at least 1,500 vards apart Pro- 
vided always that this duty shall not be requisite when permanent 
mounds of earth are raised for corners. All corners in the prairie 
shall be of mounds of earth at least 2 feet high and 3 feet across 


“See THe QuartTerRty, XXT, 317. 
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at the base. Every corner in or near the timber shall have at 
least two noted and marked bearing trees. [p. 8] 3d. The 
Surveyor shall furnish the individual who purchases the land with 
a plot of it, and also one other plot to be filed with the deed. 
4. The surveyor shall receive for his services four dollars for 
each lineal Mexican mile of running that he does. 5th The sur- 
veyor shall be entitled to receive one Dollar from each individual 
from whom he shews and establishes the corners of each town lot. 

Ordered by the Ayuntamiento that the account presented by 
Jeorge Robinson be admitted for seventeen Dollars and twenty 
five cents, and credit for that amount be allowed him. 

Ordered that, the President of the Ayuntamto be authorized to 
settle and regulate the account of Thomas Gazley former Secy to 
this body. 

Ordered: that whereas the office of comisario of Police for the 
district of Gonzales has been vacated by the death of Fielding 
Porter the former incumbent. An Election shall be held in the 
town of Gonzales on the 20th day of this month for the election 
of a Comisario of Police for the said district, to serve out the re- 
maining of the term to the Ist of Jany. next and for which pur- 
pose Abraham McClure shall preside the Election, the Tellers and 
Secretaries being elected by the citizens in conformity to the Laws, 
returns of the said election shall he forwarded by the president 
of the election to the Alcalde of this Jurisdiction, and the said 
President is hereby authorized to administer to the individual 
who may be elected the proper oath on entering [p. 9] into the 
discharge of his duties. The President of the Ayunto shall 
issue the necessary instructions for the completion of said election. 

Ordered: that the President be authorized to contract and make 
provision for the security of the criminal now under imprison- 
ment, in order to provide for his secure keeping until the Laws 
and authorities decide on the case, pledging the faith of the 
Ayuntamto for the payment of the Expence of keeping the prisoner. 

And there being nothing further before this Body at this time, 
the session was adjourned until the 19th of the present month at 
which time there will be an extraordinary session of the Ayun- 
tamto—A pproved. 

Samuel M. Williams Thos. Barnett 

Srio Into [Secretary pro tem. |] Prest 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Spanish and French Rivalry in the Guif Region of the United 
States, 1678-1702: The Beginnings of Texas and Pensa- 
cola. By William Edward Dunn (University of Texas Bul- 
letin No. 1705. Studies in History No. 1), Austin, 1917 


Few if any more substantial contributions than this have been 
made in recent vears to the history of Colonial North America. 
To fully appreciate its significance one should not only read the 
author’s excellent Preface, but should also understand its relation 
to the development of the field which it covers. Dr. Dunn’s hook 
represents a distinct stage in the historiography of his subject. 
[It may be regarded as a ripened product of the renaissance in 
eatly Texas history which began with Garrison some twenty years 
ago and has engaged the attention of McCaleb, Casis, Barker, 
Cox, Clark, West, Hackett, Hughes, Bucklev, Austin, Rather, and 
others whose names are seattered through the twenty volumes of 
Tire Quarterty of the Tevas State Historical Association. Dr. 


Dunn has had the good fortune and the ability to reap where 


many have sown. 


The work of this vioneer group consisted of two distinct tasks. 
In the first place, thev gathered at the University of Texas, chiefly 


from the archives of Mexico. a large hody of basic and erstwhile 


unknown materials for the field. In the ae: 


thering process Dr. 
Dunn himself, while still a vorng student, plaved an intimate and 
important part In the second place, episode by episode, incident 
hy incident, these workers digested the new material, until the 
chief blocks for the building of an historical structure were shaped. 
rough hewn though thev were in some cases. For the period cov- 
ered by Dr. Dunn, Clark’s Beginnings of Terus has been the most 
substantial written result of these earlier efforts, and in some re- 
spects it has not yet heen superseded. 

With the field thus ovtlined, with this large body of material 
assembled as a basis, and with the accumulated experience ac- 
quired by himself and others in archives, Dr. Dunn assumed a 
new and double task. The archives of Mexico had been pretty 
thoroughly combed, but those of Spain had heen very little util- 
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ized for the subject: Dr. Dunn repaired to them, and with ad- 
mirable skill and energy in sixteen months made a comprehensive 
gathering of the rich materials which they contain. These docu- 
ments supplement in important wavs those formerly assembled, 
particularly since the Spanish archives contain the proceedings of 
the Council of the Indies, which reveal the larger relations of epi- 
sodes which the Mexican and provincial archives often present as 
local problems. 

Dr. Dunn’s feat of gathering alone has been one of the note- 
worthy recent achievements in Southwestern history. But it is 
only half of his work. With all this large bedy of data old and 
new, and with a larger outlook than those who had gone before. 
Dr. Dunn proceeded to analyze de novo his entire fund of archive 
material. He has assembled the scattered episodes, turned fresh 
light upon them, given them new interpretation here and there, 
and woven them into a more symmetrical and comprehensive 
whole. 

The scope of his book can best be gleaned from its table of con 
tents. In eight chapters he treats “Early Phases, 1678-1685” ; 
“Tia Salle’s Colony, 1685-1686”: “Spanish Diplomacy in England, 
1686”: “The Spanish Search for La Salle’s Colony, 1686-1687” 
“The Outeome of the Search, 1687-1689”: “The First Defensive 
Move of Spain: The Founding of Missions among the “Texas’ 


: “The Second Defensive Move of § Dp: 


ians, 1689-1694? 


Oceunation of Pensacola Bay, 1689-1698”: “The French Coloniza- 


in: The 


tion of Louisiana, and the Tmpotence of Spain, 1698-1702.” 

Dr. Dunn’s most important general contribution has been to 
show more fully and clearly than has been done before that the 
first occupation of Texas was but an incident in the international 
contest for the control of the entire Gulf area, more particularly 
of the northern Gulf coast from the Florida Peninsula westward, 
and that while the Spanish occupation of Pensacola was another 
incident in the same series, it occurred in 1698 and as a proxi- 
mate result of the second French menace, rather than in 1696 
and as a direct result of the La Salle incident, as some writers 
(Morfi, for example) have assumed. 

Lesser contributions are numerous throughout the book. The 
author gives a fuller statement than his predecessors of Echagaray’s 
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colonizing projects, makes known the correct date and clears up 
the circumstances under which the Spanish authorities first learned 
of the La Salle expedition; and sets forth the genesis of the larger 
plans for the search for the French. Chapter III is a valuable 
contribution to the general history of European diplomacy, and 
serves to reveal the importance in colonial days, usually overlooked, 
of affairs on the remote American frontiers in the shaping of 
European history. 

In Chapters IV and V Dr. Dunn gives a more comprehensive 
statement than hitherto has been made of the different expedi- 
tions sent out by sea and land to discover La Salle’s whereabouts. 
Notable in his account are the story of the little known Delgado 
expedition from Florida, and of the altogether unknown (TI fancy) 
expedition of Retana from Chihuahua, instigated by the famous 
Indian Sabeata. In the chapter on the first occupation of Fast- 
ern Texas the chief contributions are the clear account of the lit- 
tle known relief expedition led by Gregorio de Salinas, and of the 
exact circumstances under which the remote mission was aban- 
doned in the fall of 1693. Chapters VIT and VIII contain a full 
and authoritative statement of the events leading to the occupation 
of Pensacola, and of Spain’s impotence to eject the French in- 
truders and her consequent acquiescence in the French oceupation 
of Biloxi and Mobile Bay. 

Not only on these unknown or imperfectly knewn episodes, but 
likewise on most of the well known episodes, Dr. Dunn adds a 
rich contribution of interesting facts drawn from new sources. 
The book is well written. has the necessary apparatus of profes: 
sional scholarship, and, though a detailed monograph, possesses 
human interest. Dr. Dunn has proved himself a master of Span- 
ish archives, highly competent to assemble materials, interpret 
them independently, and set forth the results. He has established 
himself as a leader in his chosen field. 

If the reviewer’s digestion were had, if he had a grudge against 
the author, or if he felt it necessary to make this review an occa- 
sion to display his own knowledge, he might proceed now to pick 
flaws. But he has none of the afflictions, and he therefore refrains. 

Herbert E. Boron. 
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Platforms of Political Parties in Texas. By Ernest William 
Winkler. Bulletin of the University of Texas, 1916, No. 
53. Pp. 700. 


This stout volume, perhaps the largest bulletin yet issued by 
the University of Texas, is the most valuable collection of Texas 
historical source material that has appeared in recent years. Not 
only are the materials it contains absolutely essential to any one 
who would write the history of the political parties, but they are 
almost equally valuable to the man who would prepare himself 
thoroughly for participation in the public affairs of the State. 
The volume is a great mine of information concerning the prob- 
lems of State and nation with which our fathers had to deal, and 
it will undoubtedly prove a most useful handbook alike for future 
platform makers and for students of the State’s political history. 

The aim of the author and some of the difficulties encountered 
are set forth in the following paragraph taken from the author’s 
modest prefatory note: 

“This collection of platforms of the political parties of Texas 
aims at completeness. It is the first attempt to collect them. 
Newspaper files have been drawn upon almost exclusively for the 
data presented. The files of newspapers prior to 1880, available 
for this work, were very incomplete. The conventions of the 
minor parties are given only brief space in the daily papers; their 
proceedings are correspondingly more difficult to locate. In some 
instances, they have perhaps heen passed over without any notice 
at all. The lists of candidates are usually those nominated by the 
conventions; many changes occur between the date of the conven- 
tion and the election, but it has been impossible to follow them up. 
The same is true of the personnel of the State executive com- 
mittees. Great care has been used to have all names correct, but 
the opportunities for error are so great that doubtless many escaped 
correction.” (P. 3.) 

The contents of the book fall into three parts. The first part is 
a carefully prepared account of the origin of political parties in 
Texas; the second, and much the largest part of the volume, con- 
sists of the texts of the political platforms; while the third part, 
the appendix, contains much valuable statistical material concern- 
ing elections in this State. 
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In the first part of the book, the author appears, not as a mere 
collector of source material, but as an historiographer, weaving 
his materials into an interesting account of the early attempts to 
organize political parties in Texas. From this account it appears 
that there were no regularly organized political parties during the 
period of the Republic of Texas. However, the mass of the peo- 
ple fell into two political groups, one strongly attached to General 
Sam Houston and his policies, while the other group supported 
the policies of Lamar and Burnet. 

A very good view of these personal factions is presented in the 
following editorial quoted from the Red-Lander of July 13, 1844, 
a paper supporting the Houston faction, published at San Augus- 
tine in the eastern part of the State: 

“Anson Jones’ claims are advocated by the party which sup- 
ports the policy and principles of the present administration, and 
which he stands in some considerable degree pledged to carry out 
on account of his being one of the constitutional advisers of Presi- 
dent Houston. General Burleson is the other candidate, who has 
identified himself with the Lamar and Burnet party in their con- 
tinual opposition to every leading measure of the present admin- 
istration by his votes which he has given while he was senator 
from Bastrop county and since while he has been presiding over 
that body as vice-president. The friends of General Burleson can- 
not disguise the fact that he is in strong alliance with the latter 
narty and that this is the party which put him in nomination for 
the presidency and which is sustaining him in the canvass. They 
also cannot deny the fact that ever since the organization of the 
government there has been a strong party opposition to General 
Houston’s measures, notwithstanding they say that the lines of 
party distinction have not been drawn in Texas. Every citizen 
who is familiar with the political condition of the country from 
its organization to the present time will sustain us in the asser- 
tion that there have been two distinct parties which have their 
political tenets and creeds as clearly defined as the present Whig 
and Democratic parties in the United States. . . . The party 
which supports General Burleson have even carried their political 
clamors so far that they have created a strong national prejudice 
in the West against the Fast, and every measure almost of a gen- 
eral character (such, for instance, as the census bill of the last 
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Congress) which was proposed by the Eastern members of Con- 
gress has been voted down by this Western faction.” (Pp. 12-13.) 
The extreme bitterness of the factions is seen in the statement 
from the Telegraph and Register, published at Houston, that “the 
party spirit in the United States is tame and mild compared to 
the bitter, malignant, demoniac zeal which is displayed in many 
instances by the partizans of some of our candidates. They will 
resort to lies, to misrepresentations, to low, mean, groveling tricks 
that the most bigoted Whigs of our motherland would spurn as 
disgraceful and degrading to their party.” (Pp. 14-15.) 

There was one question, that of annexation, over which there 
was no division of opinion in the young Republic, and the action 
of Polk and the Democratic party in the United States in cham- 
pioning that cause drew into the ranks of that party a large ma- 
jority of the people of the new State. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, to find the Democrats carrying the State in the presidential 
election of 1848 by a vote of two to one over their Whig opponents. 
In fact, the only surprising thing about that election was that the 
Whigs were able to muster 4,500 votes for Zachary Taylor out of 
a total of 15,000. 

During the forties and early fifties, several State Democratic 
conventions were held, composed largely of members of the Legis- 
lature and a few scattering delegates from some of the counties, 
but no effective State and county organization was perfected until 
the dominant party received a scare at the hands of the Know 
Nothing party in 1855. The effects of this episode on the Demo- 
cratic party is told by the following paragraphs taken from the 
author’s account: 

“The one element requisite to crystalize Democratic thought 
and action—an aggressive opposition of considerable strength— 
was quite unexvectedly introduced shortly after the adjourn- 
metn of the convention of 1855. During the latter part of 1854 
brief notices of the organization of Know-Nothing councils ap- 
peared in the newspapers from time to time. General Houston 
was in high favor with this organization. The aims and pur- 
poses of the order were shrouded in mystery. Its political activity 
was carefully concealed. But in March, 1855, a Know-Nothing 
was elected mayor of Galveston over the Democratic nominee. On 
June 11, 1855, the Grand Council met at Washington on the 
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Brazos, and secretly nominated candidates for State and Con- 
gressional offices. Lieuteant-Governor Dickson was their nominee 
for governor. 

“When the Democrats learned what had happened there was 
surprise and chagrin. Many Democrats had unsuspectingly joined 
the Know-Nothing councils, and most of the Democratic news- 
papers carried Dickson’s name at the head of their columns. A 
meeting of Democrats, the ‘Bomb-shell’ convention, was held at 
Austin, June 16, which declared war en the Know-Nothings. 
Fortunately the Democrats were never before in a better position 
to enter such a contest. Governor Pease had made an excellent 
record during his first term, and in John Marshall, editor of the 
State Gazette, the party had a leader and spokesman, whose name 
will always be linked with the early history of the party in this 
State. Marshall was an experienced newspaper man before com- 
ing to Texas, in July, 1854. The Southern Argus (Columbus, 
Miss.) characterized him as follows: ‘He is a good tactician; a 
man of great sagacity, forethought, and judgment, possessing in 
short all the qualifications which ought to be possessed by the 
man who controls the organ of the State party. We congratulate 
the Democracy of Texas in securing the services of Colonel Mar- 
shall” . . . (P. 38%. ) 

“The Know-Nothings captured a good many local offices, a 
number of places in the Legislature, and the congressman in the 
Eastern District. The Democrats were thoroughly aroused; for 
instance, those of McLennan county adopted the following resolu- 
tion, voicing the sentiment of many of their compatriots similarly 
situated : 

“*Resolved, that the apparent ascendancy of the Know-Nothing 
party in this county, as evinced in the returns of the last election, 
was owing to want of organization on the part of the Democratic 
party, and a thorough and complete secret organization of the 
opposition ; that the Democratic party of this county are now thor- 
oughly organized, “wide awake,” and duly “sober”; that they will 
continue this organization and in future act in concert with the 
Democracy throughout the State; and we do hereby pledge our- 
selves that for the future McLennan county will speak her true 


sentiments” . . . (P. 39.) 
“During the session of the Legislature in January, 1856, both 
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the Democrats and Know-Nothings held their State conventions 
at Austin. Both parties nominated full tickets for State officers 
(the attorney-general, comptroller, and treasurer constituted the 
State ticket in 1856) and presidential electors, and appointed del- 
egates to the National conventions. The Know-Nothing party 
did not hold another State convention in Texas. Fifty-four coun- 
ties had delegates present at the Democratic State convention; by 
allowing members of the legislature to represent counties without 
delegates, the number of represented counties was increased to 
ninety-one, leaving only eight unrepresented. The position of the 
party was clearly stated. John Marshall was elected chairman of 
the State central committee, a position to which he was annually 
re-elected until the outbreak of the war. ‘We can now date the 
thorough organization of the Democratic party of the State of 
Texas,’ wrote the editor of the State Gazetle. “The convention 
held on the 16th, 17th, and 18th of January, [1856], was one of 
the largest ever held in Texas, and will compare for numbers, re- 
spectability, and talent with any convention we ever attended in 
our sister States.’ 

“In 1857, the State convention met at Waco, May 4, and for 
the first time nominated candidates for governor and lieutenant- 
governor. The two-thirds rule was adopted for making nomina- 
tions, and adhered to for nearly fifty years. The election of Run- 
nels over Houston, after another very exciting campaign, demon- 
strated the excellence of the party’s organization.” . . . (Pp. 
40-41.) 

The second part of the book contains, besides the texts of the 
political platforms, the names of the nominees, officers of the con- 
ventions, members of the various convention committees, and of 
the State central committees. The task of making accurate lists 
of these officers and committeemen from the fragmentary accounts 
contained in the meager newspaper accounts of the conventions 
involved an amount of work that might have staggered one of less 
persistence than the author. 

Among the platforms contained in the volume, probably the 
most interesting at the present time, owing to our share in the 
great world war, is that of the mass meeting of the German Ameri- 
cans held in San Antonio on May 15, 1854, only a few years after 
many of them had fled to our shores to escape the oppression of 
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Prussian militarism which they had tried vainly to overthrow in 
1848. They declare that “The Constitution of the United States 
is the best of those now in existence.” though they demand its 
improvement by the direct election of the President and of the 
United States senators. They also declare for civil service reform, 
and for the recall by majority vote of representatives who have 
ceased to represent the views of their constituents. So far as the 
reviewer knows this is the earliest recognition in this country of 
the recall in its modern form. 

But, perhaps the most interesting plank in the platform of our 
German fellow-citizens of 1854, is their declaration for the spread 
of republican doctrines throughout the world. “Tn order,” said 
they, “that the United States may occupy the position in inter- 
national affairs to which thev are entitled and to give force to 
their influence in the growth of liberty; we demand the recogni: 
tion and support through material aid of republican governments 
throughout the world. We also demand the adequate protection 
of American citizens abroad, and the maintenance of the Monroe 
Doctrine,” (For text of this platform in German, see pages 
58-61.) 

This sounds a good deal like a mid-nineteeth century demand 
that “the world be made safe for democracy.” It is safe to say 
that few, if any, of the descendants of these refugees of 748 are to 
be found among those who are disloyal to this county in the present 
crisis. 

The Appendix contains the vote for governor from the begin- 
ning of statehood until the present time. It also contains the vote 
east for presidential electors since 1848. Other tables give the 
vote for governor in the Democratic primaries, the prohibition vote 
in 1887 and 1911, the vote for submission in the Democratic pri- 
maries, and the poll-tax payments since the poll-tax law became 
effective in Texas. 

A thirty-page index of names and a carefully prepared subject 
index completes the volume, a volume for which all students of 
Texas history and politics are under lasting obligation to the 
author. C. S. Ports. 
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History of Montague County. By Mrs. W. R. Potter. (County 
Series Reader.) n. p., n.d. 191 pages, 12mo. 

History and Reminiscences of Denton County. By Ed. F. Bates. 
Denton, 1918. 412 pages, 8vo. II. 


The field of local history in Texas is rich, but it has thus far 
received indifferent attention. It is, therefore, with mingled pride 
and curiosity that the volumes listed above are welcomed. Eacn 
was prepared by a writer untrained in writing history, and each 
is a pioneer effort in their counties. 

The author of the History of Montague County says, “It was 


the first purpose of the author . . . to write a_ history 
that would only be read in the homes of the county; but, after 
much deliberation, . . . it was decided to condense the work 


and put it in a form that could be studied as a supplementary 
reader in the public schools of this county.” The result is not 
satisfactory as a county history, and the selections are ill-suited 
for a reader. Over half the book is devoted to stories of Indian 
atrocities (pp. 8-114), there is a brief description of pioneer life 
(pp. 118-127), brief sketches of the organization and development 
of Montague County (pp. 133-142, 163-173), and the remainder 
is extraneous material having very slight connection with county 
history. 

The History and Reminiscences of Denton County owes its ex- 
istence to the Old Settlers’ Association of that county. In 1893 
this association created a committee charged with the duty of pre- 
paring and publishing such a work. The committee was con- 
tinued in 1914 and 1915. In 1916 the association placed the en- 
terprise in the hands of its secretary, Mr. Ed. F. Bates, who had 
been a member of the history committee from the beginning. Mr. 
Bates is an old settler and brought to his task a svmpathetic ap- 
preciation and extensive personal knowledge of the events recorded. 

The greater portion of the book relates to the pioneer days— 
the twenty years preceding the Civil War. Long lists of early 
settlers, with illustrations of pioneer faces and scenes, will cause 
this volume to be treasured by those who helped to develop that 
prosperous section of the State, and the description of the life of 
the frontier is a permanent contribution to the history of Texas. 
The events of the Civil War and reconstruction periods receive 
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briefer mention, and the period since 1875 has been touched in a 
few places only. 

The reminiscences, which comprise almost one-third of the vol- 
ume, were written within the last few years, but deal principally 
with the period of settlement. They constitute a valuable por- 
tion of the book. An interesting series of twenty letters, written 
by an anonymous writer in Denton county to a friend in Arkansas, 
from August 30, 1868, to Mav 1, 1870, is printed with the rem- 
iniscences. 

Some defects of the book that, perhaps, should be mentioned 
are loose organization, some repetition, and the inclusion of some 
matters to the exclusion of others which to the reviewer appear 
more important. For example, Sam Bass receives almost as much 
space as John B. Denton. In the account of the North Texas 
State Normal and College of Industrial Arts the faculty and 
courses of 1917-1918 are included. On the other hand, no con- 
nected account of Peters’ Colony is given: no account is given of 
the newspapers of Denton county, although it is evident that next 
to the old settlers their files were helpful in writing the history; 
and one can obtain from this volume no adequate picture of Den- 
ton county today—the result of all that is chronicled in this 
E. W. WINKLER. 


history. 


Annie Carter Lee.—In Historu of Woman Suffrage, II, 22, it 
is stated that Annie Carter Lee was banished from home by her 
father, General Robert E. Lee, on account of her adherence to the 
National cause. Annie Carter died of typhoid in North Carolina 
during 1862. Letters from General Lee written at the time of 
her death amply refute the statement in the History of Woman 
Suffrage, but Mr. James Callaway recently asked Miss Mary Cur- 
tis Lee for a statement of the facts, and in a letter, dated Rich- 
mond, April 20, 1918, she brands this statement as a fabrication 
and gives a full account of her sister’s death. This letter is 
printed in the Houston Post of May 1 and June 16, 1918, and has 
probably appeared in the columns of many Southern papers. 
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NEWS ITEMS 

At the last commencement, Columbia University awarded the 
first Loubat prize, of the value of one thousand dollars, to Dr. 
Clarence M. Alvord, of the University of Illinois, for his two 
volume work, The Mississippi Valley in British Politics. The 
second prize, of the value of four hundred dollars, was awarded 
to Dr. Herbert I. Priestley, of the University of California, for 
his book, José de Gélvez: Visitor-General of New Spain, 1765- 
1771. These prizes were awarded for the two best works printed 
and published in the English language, since July 1, 1913, on the 
geography, archaeology, ethnology, philology, numismatics, or his- 
tory of North America prior to the period of the American revo- 
lution. 


At the recent commencement of the University of California, 
the degree of doctor of philosophy was conferred upon Owen C. 
Coy, secretary and archivist of the California Historical Survey 
Commission, and upon Andrew Love Neff, of Heber City, Utah. 
Dr. Coy’s thesis is entitled: The Settlement and Development of 
the Humboldt Bay Region, 1850-1875; Dr. Neff’s, The Mormon 
Migration to Utah. Both theses have been accepted for publica- 
tion in the history series of the University of California. 


In lieu of the two traveling fellowships which, prior to the war. 
were annually provided by the Native Sons of the Golden West, 
that organization, following the precedent established last year, 
has generously provided for four resident fellowships at the Uni- 
versity of California, each of the value of seven hundred and fifty 
dollars. The fellows appointed for next vear are: Joseph John 
Hill, Salt Lake Citv, Utah; Ralph Simpson Kuykendall, Santa 
Clara, California; Ravmond Chambers, Fayette, Iowa; and Miss 
Doris Bepler, San Francisco. 


Dr. Charles W. Hackett, of the University of California, who 
for the past vear has been engaged in editing, for the Carnegie 
Institution of Washingten, the Bandelier collection of materials 
for the history of the Southwest, has heen appointed professor 
of history and head of the history department at the University 
of New Mexico. 
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On June 6, at Donner Lake, near Truckee, California, the Don- 
ner monument was dedicated. This great and impressive bronze 
statue, standing near the summit of the Sierra Nevadas, typifies 
the spirit of the early frontier. The erection of this memorial is 
one of the features of the work of the Native Sons of the Golden 
West, a patriotic order composed of those born in California. In 
this thev were assisted by the sister order, the Native Daughters, 
with a small appropriation from the State. The place chosen was 
the scene of the hardship and suffering of the ill-fated Donner 
party during the winter of 1846-47. This episode, so wel! known 
in California history, probably represents more than any other the 
indomitable courage of the pioneer. The dedication exercises were 
most impressive, addresses being made by Governor Stephens of 
California, Governor Emmet Boyle of Nevada, Dr. H. Morse 
Stephens, and Dr. Owen C. Coy, of the University of California, 
and others. Three of the survivors of the Donner party, as well 
as many of the descendants, were present. 


Dr. William Battle Phillips died at his home in Houston, June 
7, 1918. Dr. Phillips was director of the Texas Mineral Survey 
from 1901 to 1905 and the Bureau of Economic Geology from 
1909 to 1914. He is the author of numerous publications deal- 
ing with the geology and mineral resources of Texas. A sketch 


of his life is printed in the Galvestan News, June 16. 1918. 


At a special term of the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of Texas, at Houston, June 8, 1918, resolutions 
af 


regarding the death of Judge Waller T. Burns and a portrait 


him were presented to the court. 


The Texas History Teachers’ Bulletin, V1, No. 2 (February, 
1918), prints nine letters to Stenhen F. Austin, dated from 1822 
to 1825, which “show the widespread interest in Austin’s Colony 
in the United States, and the motives and difficulties of those who 
wished to emigrate.” The May issue of the Bulletin consists of a 
text-book for Texas schools, by Professor Frederic Duncalf of the 
University of Texas, on the causes and progress of the Great War. 
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Some reminiscences regarding United States Revenue Cutter 
Service off the coast of Texas, by Mr. Ben. C. Stuart, are printed 
in the Galveston News, June 16, 1918. 


Mrs. Kate Scurry Terrell, author of “The Runaway Scrape” 


and of “Terry’s Texas Rangers” in A Comprehensive History of 
Texas, died in New Orleans, June 19. Brief sketches of her 
eareer appear in the Houston Post and the Houston Chronicle of 
June 20. 


The /fouston Chronicle of June 20 quotes from the Waco Times- 


Herald a brief note on the origin of the Texas Lone Star Flag. 


AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION 

The Texas State Historical Association held its annual business 
meeting in Austin on Apri! 22, and elected the following offi 
Mrs. Adele B. Looscan of Heuston, President: Dr. Alex Di 


Yes Llex Dienst 
of Temple, Major George W. Littlefield of Austin, Mr. R. C. 
Crane of Sweetwater, and Mr. Lewis R. Bryan of Houston. Vie 


Presidents: Miss Adina de Zavala of San Antonio, Mrs. M. A. 
Hatcher and Professor FE. T. Miller of Austin, members of the 
Executive Corneil: and Professor Chas. W. Ramsdell, Correspond- 
secretary and Treasurer. A number of new members wert 
ele: ted to the Association. 

Professor Chas. E. Chapman of the University of California, 
Professor Chas. H. Cunningham of the University of Texas, Mr. 
A. K. Christian now at the University of Pennsylvania, Miss 
Eleanor C. Buckley of Austin, and Mr. Philip C. Tucker 3rd of 
Vergennes, Vt.. were clected fellows. Resolutions were adopted 
thanking Major Littlefield .for his gift of the John H. Wrenn 
Library of Chicago to the University of Texas. This Library is 
very rich in rare editions of the English drama and contains much 
criginal material on English history during the Stuart period. 
Thanks were voted to Mr. Philip C. Tucker 3rd for valuable gifts 
of manuscripts and pamphlets on Texas history to the Association. 

The Treasurer’s report follows: 
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TREASURER’S REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDING FEBRUARY 28, 1918 





Receipts 
1918 1917 

I SE ove iccw arava dots $1,197 65 $ 978 95 
Bhle Or OUARMRRGY., .. 26... ce ctse cesses 148 50 128 07 
er ee ree re ee ee ere 3 50 
POWTAES SUDN MIA NNEKNR ARE oor. dels Sad alSos nina apd Giele oGe Piao eee 15 
Rinne ripe eee eres puis & ae chawamiate @.. 229 41 166 65 
a 30 00 30 00 
ee ee eee eee ee 700 00 650 00 
TDXCS ET a ae ee ne MOBO 00) 2e5 ee 
MUGRGCUBMODUB: sic css «ss cade yoo dau aceeees 30 35 39 

Tistal TOES. «oss eebs ss chess os $2,985 91 $1,958 22 

Dishursements 

go La a a re $1,063 40 $ 791 48 
Binding WUARTERLY «...... 6608 base va cee s 96 30 41 00 
CLS PTCA UES 6 (°C 61, a 229 40 282 40 
BUNStRRPRie Foren ek nie oes S 7S sais eis Ge isla eats C6 CF 52 50 
Ng Be we BM y pe R's oe Wea ae es 38 05 26 37% 
BMCREIR ME ee os ea cnc ae ORNS 1,000 00 760 03 
ADISCO LIS 02.0.1 Ea oe en ee ae oa 24 72 59 23 

Total -Gishtirsements .....6...6.465. $2,528 54 $2,012 56 
Balance on hand February 28, 1917— 

In Austin National Bank.............. $ 248 87 


In American National Bank............ 


err ee eer eer err eee r 
Total disbursements .............. 


Balance on hand February 28, 1918....... 





Cuas. W. RAMSDELL, 
Treasurer. 





The above is a correct statement of the receipts and disburse- 
ments as shown by the books kept by the Treasurer of the Asso- 
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ciation. The balance agrees with the balances at the Austin Na- 
tional Bank and the American National Bank of Austin on Feb- ) 
ruary 28, 1918. 






H. Y. BEeNepIcv. 
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